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THE PLACE OF THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By George C. St. John, Headmaster 
The Choate School 


Henry Pennypacker, first a headmaster, and 
for many years wise counsellor for boys and men 
at Harvard, used to say, ““No matter how far a 
boy may stray while at College or a few years 
after, by the time he is thirty he will return to 
the standards and ideals, the faith and the con- 
victions — economic, social and spiritual — of 
his preparatory school.”’ And said Humboldt, 
“Whatever you would accomplish in a nation, 
you must first put in the hearts and minds of a 
nation’s youth.” Among national leaders, tra- 
gically enough, Hitler has been the first to put 
into full effect this far-reaching truth. 

In our country the churches as a whole have 
sensed it, the great mass of schools have seen it 
dimly; but to only a small handful of teachers 
and schools has it been given (because they so 
believed in their mission) to work and live by 
this very creed. It is hardly too much to say 
that as in the Dark Ages the spark of civilization 
was kept alive in the monasteries, so in our time 
Christian civilization has been best fostered in 
a handful of our schools. 


Boys brought up in this school tradition write 
from Africa or Australia and the Solomons, “It 
isn’t a far cry from school to the Service; the 
transition is natural.” And writing from what 
others have called a hell-hole in the Pacific, a 
boy says, “I’m fighting for the things I’ve been 
brought up, at home and at school, to believe 
in; and, therefore I’m having the time of my 
life!’ 

From these schools boys do not go to the 
war soddenly as if war were a dirty business to 
be endured. They know what things are worse 
than war; and they know MacArthur’s creed: 
“T confidently believe that a red-blooded and 
virile humanity which loves peace devotedly, 
but is willing to die in the defence of the right, is 
Christian from centre to circumference.” 

“The things I’ve been brought up at school to 
believe in.” ‘The tradition and convictions which 
the school is passing on to future generations 
through her boys are the self same tradition and 
convictions for which the United Nations are 
fighting. Not the War alone, but that which is in 
the minds and hearts of men will save civiliza- 
tion. Nobody can say just how much of his 
point of view, of his abilities and qualities, Mr. 


Churchill owes to Harrow. But I like to believe 
that this man who led the way in saving the 
slow-gained civilization of centuries from the 
Satanic leader who boasted he would “separate 
the present from the past,” owes some of his 
compelling beliefs, some of his “robust good 
spirits when times are black” (and these saved 
England —and America—in their darkest hours) 
to his old School. 

As I was talking like this the other day, a 
friend stopped me with, “But all this can be in 
hundreds of schools!” Of course it can. The 
sad fact is that in the past it hasn’t been, and 
nothing short of wishful thinking shows that it 
will be. The boys and girls in our country as a 
whole too often “look up and are not fed.” 
Irresponsible or sleepy trustees, commonplace 
and venal school boards, public ignorance and 
indifference, second-rate teachers, “politics,” so- 
called schools of education, parents absorbed in 
bread-winning or bridge, poor leadership, and 
often sheer lack of money — all have conspired 
to put most of our secondary education on a low 
level. ‘Whatever else we may say about our 
schools in America,” said Horace Taft, “it must 
be admitted that most of them are in a bad 
way.” As a few independent colleges have led 
the way in higher education, so in secondary 
education the same has been true of a small 
group of independent schools. 


Sometimes it has been said, however, that in 
the growing democratization of our time this 
handful of rare schools I am talking about will 
pass away, that they and what they stand for 
belong to an aristocracy that is gone. It was Mr. 
Churchill, looking at things another way, who 
said, ““We must beware of trying to build a so- 
ciety where enterprise gains no reward, and 
thrift no privileges.” Here is the seer looking 
into a possible tragic future—a future into 
which democratic tendencies however good in 
themselves, if misinterpreted and carried too 
far, will lead us. Only leaders trained in the 
experience of the past, leaders trained in the 
restraint of what the Latins called “via media” 
(the middle way) and the Greeks ‘‘meden hagan” 
(nothing too much), can stem the popular tide 
of commonplaceness, and of levelling closer and 
closer to the social and economic bottom where 
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the political racketeer has his special chance. A 
democracy is no better than its electorate, and 
an electorate best sees its responsibilities through 
the eyes of its leaders. Without safe leaders, 
men “‘wise in their generation,” men trained in 
a great tradition having its roots deep in all that 
the flower of mankind have learned through the 
ages — without such leaders the people perish. 
Whether enough of the Alumni of the few schools 
I have referred to have in our country been 
political leaders, is beside the point: the best of 
them have been leaders in their communities, 
often writers and speakers, and have often exer- 
cised an influence greater than the men in the 
State Capitols or Washington. The nation, 
sowed as it were with such men, produces a crop 
of ideas and trends of thought which are the 
saving health of a democracy. 

Between the two wars I went visiting French 
schools. Near the close of the last century, the 
French schools which most nearly corresponded 
to the great English and American preparatory 
schools had been confiscated by the Government. 


State schools were now almost the only ones in 
France; but one group of teachers, after their 
school had been confiscated, had bought the 
school back, were running it, and had restored 
its soul. One of these masters told me: “They 
took away not only our property, but also what 
was far worse, they took away the public respect 
in which our School was held.” It was in that 
school that I found the culture of France. 

If it is true that the handful of schools in 
England and in our country which have done 
more than their share in perpetuating the best 
in our Christian culture and tradition are to be 
allowed, through some mistaken upsurge of mis- 
interpreted democracy, to be swept away, then 
whoever wins the military victories in this war, 
every one in England and America has lost. The 
motto of these English and American schools is 
“Noblesse oblige”; and the aristocracy that is 
theirs is an aristocracy which no nation can 
live without — an aristocracy of the mind and 
the heart— which people who understand it 
must preserve. 





TWO COMMENCEMENTS 


By Raymond Gram Swing 


Commencement Address delivered at Western Reserve Academy in 1943, published here with the 
permission of Mr. Swing and of the Academy 


The last commencement exercises at a pre- 
paratory school which I attended were those at 
which your headmaster, Dr. Hayden, graduated 
from Oberlin Academy. I happened to be there, 
too, not only because I was a resident of Ober- 
lin, but because I also was a member of the 
graduating class.) When Dr. Hayden invited me 
to have a part in the exercises today, my mind 
naturally went back to the commencement in 
which we were last together, to 1905, and to the 
nature of the world we faced. And I found my- 
self comparing that world with the one of today, 
and the destiny to which we were committed, 
with the one you face. I wouldn’t wish to make 
Dr. Hayden seem like a mossback to you, and 
I know I couldn’t, even if I tried. No more 
would I like to admit that I am a mossback. 
But I might date the two of us for you graphi- 
cally by telling you that the first electric trolley 
cars were built only seven years before we grad- 
uated, that five years before, there were only 
8,000 automobiles in America, and three years 
before, the highest office building in America 
went up in New York, and it was the Flatiron 
Building, twenty stories high. Eighteen months 


before our graduation, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright had made their historic first flight at 
Kittyhawk, which neither Joel nor I knew any- 
thing about at the time of our graduation, un- 
less I am mistaken. Joel was the great debater 
on the Oberlin Academy team. I was an alternate 
on the team. I remember the kinds of subjects 
which steamed us up. Nineteen Hundred Five 
was the peak of the era of Theodore Roosevelt. 
His stamp was on every public issue. The burn- 
ing question of the hour was trusts. The great 
moral peril of the time was the lawlessness of 
big business. We debated subjects like these 
with much passion. We were sure that if monopo- 
lies could be curbed, and big business sub- 
ordinated to law, and if only politics could be 
cleansed of corruption, the Republic would be 
saved. I don’t recall any debate on foreign 
affairs. The Spanish War was only seven years 
past. Theodore Roosevelt was putting teeth 
into the Monroe Doctrine, which was to affect 
our history favorably, and he also was about to 
write the rather unsavory chapter of the Panama 
revolt, by which we were able to build the 
Panama Canal without delay, though it sadly 
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slowed down the development of neighborliness 


with Latin America. John Hay, who had formu- 
lated the Open Door policy in China, was to die 
within a fortnight after our graduation. It may 
be that Joel and I thought about the Open Door 
policy, because Oberlin was China-minded 
through its missionary connections. 

Don’t be fearful that I am going on long with 
such reminders. They say that a man shows 
that he is growing old when his mind no longer 
looks ahead and falls back on reminiscences. I 
must quickly tell you that I am not good yet at 
reminiscing. I had to look up my facts about 
1905 to be sure what the world was like when 
Joel and I graduated from Oberlin Academy. 
But I do remember without looking it up that 
we thought we were pretty fortunate, and that 
the world was a grand place to be entering. 
And what I wish to examine this morning is 
whether we were more fortunate at your age 
than you are. Certainly the furthest thought 
from our minds in 1905 was that we might have 
to take part in an American war. We also had 
a sense of the permanence and solidity of Euro- 
pean civilization. There were colonial wars, but 
they were simply expeditions against far away 
natives, or more likely, savages. And, as I 
said, we thought that our own Republic could be 
put to rights simply by purifying politics, abol- 
ishing monopolies and bringing big business 
under the dominion of law. 

For your part, many of you will be in the 
armed services almost at once. You have steeled 
your feelings to a world of armed strife. Look- 
ing ahead, you cannot be sanguine, or more than 
hopeful, that a good world will rise quickly from 
the ruins of the war. Being aware of the political 
and economic conflicts which shake the founda- 
tions of this country at this moment, you would 
be callow if you did not feel some trepidation for 
the safety of democracy from its own weaknesses. 

And you would envy Dr. Hayden at eighteen, 
favored by Heaven with a destiny of content- 
ment. 

But let us examine Dr. Hayden and his 
destiny. Has it been a destiny of contentment? 
The last twenty-nine years of it have been spent, 
either in a time of war, or in a time following a 
war — with an interlude when men fumbled at 
peace — then in a time of preparation for a new 
war, which is now upon us. And today he is 
sending out this class, all of you to take part in 
a war in some way, whether as civilians or fight- 
ers. In these twenty-nine years the wars have 
not been distant expeditions against savages, 
they have been American wars. And the little 
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interlude when men fumbled at building peace 
was an American interlude, too, since some of 
the clumsiest fumbling was done by Americans. 

In all this time, Dr. Hayden, being an en- 
lightened, conscientious American, has had to 
cope with a continual sense of failure and help- 
lessness. All of us of his generation have been 
watching a process of disintegration. To many 
of us, it has been fascinating, in the way only 
approaching disaster can be fascinating. We 
have had insight into the inevitable doom, and 
then moments when we hoped against our in- 
sight that it was going to be averted. But we 
have realized that we did not have the equip- 
ment to halt the doom. The society of which 
we were members did not have the equipment. 
And we came to see that the doom was inevi- 
table, not because of the rise of the forces of evil, 
but before that, because the forces of good were 
not good enough, they had not built with in- 
telligence and foresight. We came to see that 
the forces of evil had derived their power pri- 
marily from the inadequacy, the incompleteness, 
of the good. So we knew when this war broke 
that the full span of the years since 1914 has 
been one of revelation, in which our minds had 
to be stretched, our vision broadened, our per- 
ceptions sharpened, not as to the nature of the 
evil, but as to the nature of the good. I suggest 
that the differences between you of the graduat- 
ing class today and that class to which Dr. Hay- 
den and I belonged are these: you inherit a vast 
world, we came into a little one. You start off 
with insight which we had to come by the hard 
way, by stumbling over difficulties blindly. You 
are not restricted to shallow concepts of reform. 
You know the good world must be built. You 
have an elementary grasp of the structure, of 
what it takes to lay foundations. You know 
more about the nature of the good. That is 
why I call your minds your working implements, 
and say they are stronger implements than were 
ours. We were trained to putter about in the 
upper stories of civilization, mending here and 
there. Recall, that we thought that all it took 
to secure the Republic was to smash the trusts, 
to make big business obey the law, and to purge 
politics of corruption. It hardly entered our 
thoughts that the Republic could be in peril 
from forces that seemed outside itself. We were 
not aware that the Republic of Theodore Roose- 
velt could only remain safe if the world was free. 

I have referred to the Wright Brothers at 
Kittyhawk. They were not the only pioneers 
who devised the building instruments that you 
already own, which Dr. Hayden and I did not 





possess. Your minds are a tool kit, more won- 
derful than any ever inherited by a new genera- 
tion. The time and space of 1905 have both 
been foreshortened. Chungking is as close to 
Hudson today as San Francisco was to Oberlin 
in those days. In those days a message could be 
cabled across the Atlantic, and distributed by 
the printing press. Today a voice can be heard 
simultaneously in the farthest reaches of the 
earth. You start with this vast world in your 
minds, and it is close to you. You hear it. 
You see it. 


For another tool in your kit, your minds 
have a better grasp of your minds, a faculty that 
is one of the best building implements there is. 
You have tests for sincerity. You are not flum- 
moxed, as we used to be, by bogus piety and 
phoney patriotism. You know there is a differ- 
ence between virtue and conformity. Perhaps 
the concepts of pioneer psy chologists of this era 
are going to look to future generations as queer 
and primitive as that first plane the Wrights 
flew at Kittyhawk. But just as the Wright 
brothers were preparing to encircle and shrink 
the globe, the pioneer psychologists of this time 
are preparing to give men self ‘knowledge such 
as they never before attained. 


Another building implement put into your 
hands is the knowledge of the roots of social life. 
Your generation knows more about the basic 
political and economic problems than ours did. 
Take as an example the simple revelation in the 
present food shortage in this country. It is not 
due to faulty administration, black markets, and 
all the superficial facts we hear about. Not 
enough food is produced in this country to satisfy 
everyone if everyone has the money to buy 
enough food. If the entire population in this 
country had an adequate diet — not a stingy 
minimum one, but a generously adequate one 
— the fullest use of our agricultural equipment 
would not be able to supply the demand. There, 
[ suggest, is a hot subject for your debating 
team. How are you going to solve that prob- 
lem? Take it a step further. In the world asa 
whole, though two-thirds of its people live from 
agriculture, two-thirds of its people are not ade- 
quately nourished. You can see here a vast 
range for action where true peace-making has 
to begin. And the very sight of the problem is 
what I call a building instrument. You can’t 
have domestic tranquility if a section of the 
population, through no fault of its own, is under- 
nourished. You can’t have world peace on any 
easier terms. 


In 1905, Joel Hayden and I were quite sin- 
cere, | am sure, in thinking that you and your 
generation must inherit a better world through 
the contribution of our generation. But we 
didn’t have the concepts in our minds to build 
it. You have. And that is why I say you are 
fortunate. That is why I get excited when I 
think what you can do with the future. Science 
is at your disposal. Industrial development is 
no longer a miracle before your eyes. You know 
they are yours, they are your implements for 
building. You have the tool kit. You are in- 
deed fortunate. No generation in all history 
faced such an opportunity. 


I grant that this world which has entered 
your mind is very big, it is too confusing, too 
chaotic for mental calm. I am not suggesting 
that you have the solutions for its problems. 
You will have to wrestle with those solutions for 
as long as you live. Nor do I wish to suggest 
that your whole kit of tools is new. The best 
ones in it have been long devised and been long 
in use. For you have the implement of intellec- 
tual freedom which has taken millions of years 
to shape, and the life and death of 25 centuries 
of heroes. You have the implement of political 
liberty, which came to you from the forges of 
Athens and Rome, and Britain and France, and 
then from the hands of dear and great men like 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. And finally 
the most important implement of all, you have 
your perception of truth itself, and of the uni- 
verse as a creation in which truth alone is stable 
and only imperfections in comprehending it, 
and living by it, produce instability. The sages 
and the saints must work within and through 
you, if you are to build wisely. I have said that 
seeing the vision of what you aspire to is an im- 
plement of building. 


But it is not enough. For you build with 
material, and the material of the good world is 
the men and women who constitute it. 


You are responsible for only one contribu- 
tion, yourself. You are not able to give any one 
else. That gift of yourself in this time of crisis, 
can be even to the gift of death. But, be sure that 
it needs the same devotion to make the gift of 
life. You can dedicate yourself to adhere only 
to the truth that is within you, the truth which 
you experience, test and prove. Here is a daily 
gift, one costing unceasing vigilance, unfalter- 
ing courage, and the long, slow, cultivation of 
humility. Resolve to dedicate yourself to 
make this gift and you are eligible to world 
citizenship. 
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LIFE AT PEDDIE BEGINS AT SEVENTY 


By Charles E. Overholser* 
Reprinted from The Peddie Chronicle with the permission of the Editor. 


You’ve heard of the man who pinched him- 
self to be sure that he wasn’t dreaming. I some- 
times find it hard to realize that I’m really here 
in the comparative serenity and seclusion of 
life at PeEpp1e after some fifty years of teaching 
in public schools, most of which were spent in 
the hurly-burly of a large metropolitan high 
school. 

What are the points of contrast and simi- 
larity of life and work here as compared with 
experiences of a teacher in a large public high 
school system? First of all, there is the beauty 
of PEppiIE’s environment; here there is no en- 
closure of asphalt streets, no ceaseless noise of 
city traffic under your windows. I shall never 
forget my first impression of PEDpIE on an Aug- 
ust evening when the sun’s slanting rays cast 
their long shadows over Nature’s green carpet. 

Then, too, you have here the relief from com- 
mutation to and from your work, resulting in 
a saving not only of time but also of physical 
wear and tear. Of course, you miss that feeling of 
“You're so nice to come home to,” because you’re 
never more than a stone’s throw from home. 
Some of my metropolitan friends felt some 
anxiety about my being constantly with the boys, 
sleeping in the same building, eating at the same 
table, meeting them at every turn. Well, this 
is no place for anyone who doesn’t like boys, 
but why should friends worry about me? Cer- 
tainly in nearly fifty years of association with 
boys part of the time, I should have known 
pretty well whether I should like to be with 
them all the time. One of my best metropolitan 
friends asked me a few months ago about the 
PeppigE meals. ‘My stars! man,” I said, “do 
you think I’d stay even for a week at any place 
where the meals aren’t excellent?” A fine fea- 
ture of the dining room schedule is that you 
never know “what’s cookin’”’ and when it comes 
it’s ““good lookin’.” 

Did I say some fifty years of association 
with boys? Yes, that’s what I said. The atro- 
cious crime of being an old man I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor to deny. Why should I? 
Isn’t Nestor one of Homer’s most honored char- 
acters? Didn’t the Spartans rise to a man to 
give an old man a seat at the public games, thus 
showing their superiority to the effete Athenians? 


Didn’t Cato enter a new field at 80? How about 
Gladstone, Clemenceau (save the mark), our 
own Hughes, Holmes, Ford and many others? 
Why, if the Republicans don’t wake up, F. D. R. 
will be President at 70! 

Mr. Edmund Wilson, a distinguished alum- 
nus of THe Hitt ScuHoo., in an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly tells how at Tue Hitt he was 
always under the complete domination of the 
bell. That’s one of the distinctive features of 
PeppiE, too. It tells us when to get up, when 
to eat, when to work, when to play, when to 
attend chapel, when to go to bed. What of it? 
It’s nice to be relieved of all responsibility for 
the items of your daily schedule. It gives you 
time to think of the great things of life when 
you’re relieved of what the Germans call “die 
Lumperei des Lebens.”’ 

No treatment of this subject can omit calling 
attention to the size of classes, which is in sharp 
contrast with that of the public high school in 
which classes range from thirty to forty. When 
a class has only from six to twelve boys, you have 
a wonderful opportunity for special, individu- 
alized instruction. Furthermore, you form de- 
lightful acquaintanceships which add to the 
charm of daily instruction. It’s easier to meet 
on a common ground of comradeship; you let 
down your hair so to speak. 

I come now to the deep and sincere religious 
influence at PEppiE, so strikingly different from 
the utter lack of religious training in the public 
schools. It will be years, perhaps, before our 
boys realize how rich a heritage this phase of 
Peppie life bestows upon them. The religious 
atmosphere here is conducive to tolerance and 
to active participation in church life and ac- 
tivities. The Convocations, the chapel exercises, 
the varied ministrations of the Headmaster and 
the School pastor assure the students close con- 
tact with dignified and enjoyable phases of 
divine worship. PEpp1E boys become cognizant 
of the essentials of Christianity, and they get 
first-hand knowledge of the Scriptures. How 
different is the public school! Some years ago in 
a public high school I was teaching a story in 
which there was an allusion to the patience of 
Job. Only three boys out of thirty-five had any 
knowledge of Job. Most boys, presumably, 


*Mr. Overholser, master in the Department of Spanish and faculty adviser of The Peddie News, joined the Peddie staff in September, 


1942, after teaching in the New York 





ity school system for nearly half a century. 
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thought it took a lot of patience to hold onto 
a job; at least, their pronunciation of the word 
Job indicated that interpretation. PEDDIE 
boys, I’m sure, would chuckle over Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s cosine of Noah’s Ark and the 
repartee of Princeton’s President when he 
twitted Nicholas Murray Butler on his vigilance 
because “He that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” 


There’s one feature of the routine at PEDDIE 
common with every type of school everywhere; 
it’s the faculty conference. Yet, here as in every 
other school there are no seraphic smiles of antici- 
pation at the announcement of such a meeting. 
One searches for a reason for this queer quirk 
in the teacher’s make-up. The purpose of the 
conferences is laudable; they aim to promote 
esprit de corps, to foster professional spirit, to 
set forth objectives of education and the best 
means of attaining them. Yet, they leave us 
cold. There must be in the best of us some 
slight urge to bite the hand that feeds us. It 
was some Brooklyn man, I believe, who, after 
running the whole gamut of medical experi- 
ments, wrote a delightful book on “Being Done 


Good”’; let the gentle muse inspire some harried 
teacher to indite in plaintive tones his treatment 
at the hands of doctors of pedagogy and others 
of their ilk. This, too, would be interesting. 

The vacation? Yes, that’s different too; it’s 
almost five weeks longer than that in a metro- 
politan high school. That’s so much longer to 
enjoy the recuperative benefits of forest and 
stream, lake, seashore, and mountains. And 
there’s another difference, too, not so patent, 
more subtle. When, in previous years, I used to 
start on my vacation, the tired business men 
(my best friends among them) lacked enthu- 
siasm in their felicitations; they couldn’t help 
remembering that their taxes rendered possible 
my freedom from toil. An astute, cynical 
Frenchman once pointed out how difficult it is 
for our dearest friends to have unalloyed pleas- 
ure in our good fortune; it’s all the harder when 
they help to pay for it. In other words, I used 
to fare forth feeding at the public trough. But 
now, the leer of the green-eyed monster no 
longer meets me. I am now the recipient of 
private munificence. 

Let’s go! 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School 


“Totalitarian countries today make un- 
stinted use of their educational facilities for 
purposes of political indoctrination. . . . Teach- 
ers in their schools are perforce active members 
of the respective dominant parties. . . 

“In sharp contrast to the aggressive propa- 
ganda activities of totalitarian schools are the 
negligence, aloofness, and even apologetic attitude 
toward democratic ideals and institutions that 
are too often exhibited in American education. 
There are individual teachers and even whole 
school faculties in considerable number who are 
purposefully and skillfully indoctrinating their 
pupils in sound democratic principles and ideals. 
But comparatively their number is small. In 
the main our schools and teachers take democ- 
racy for granted and do little about it one way 
or the other. Except for the usual courses in 
history and government they offer nothing which 
would make their pupils even aware of the fact 
that they are destined for citizenship in a great 
democratic nation. And the most vivid aware- 
ness of this fact, if it were established, is not 
enough. Understandings, beliefs, appreciations, 


and loyalties are the goals that must be sought; 
and formal, factual, informational courses, how- 
ever necessary, will never of themselves achieve 
these ends. Especially is this true when these 
courses are not even pointed toward them... . 
“So, while there are happily numerous ex- 
ceptions, the fact remains that, on the whole, 
American schools and teachers do not effectively 
inculcate democratic principles and loyalties. 
The weakness of the schools is due in part to the 
weakness of teachers, and teachers are weak be- 
cause they are the product of a former generation 
of similarly weak schools. It is a vicious, self- 
perpetuating cycle, which must be broken and 
kept broken if democracy’s schools are ever to 
take their rightful place as its defenders. . . .” 
—from INnpocTRINATION FOR AMERICAN De- 
mocracy, by Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. Mac- 
millan, cl1941.— By permission of The Mac- 
millan Co., publishers. 


(Note: I recommend this little book very highly to all 
teachers, especially to teachers of English and the social 
studies in wartime. Whether or not you agree with its 
point of view, you will find it very stimulating.) 
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“Nlass education will make every man a 
complete man, and when he has reached that 
stage he is the brother of every other man. I 
humbly believe the world needs this education 
for world democracy, for peace. Then not only 
can we have the Four Freedoms, but the Fifth 
Freedom — the greatest of all, without which 
we cannot have the other four — Freedom from 
Ignorance.” 

— from FREEDOM FRoM IGNoRANCE — A Prac- 
tical Manual for Mass Education, by Y. C. 
James Yen and J. P. McEvoy, to be pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. Quoted in the 
Reaver’s Dicest for November, 1943. 


(Note to teachers in the Philadelphia area: Mr. Yen 
will be the third speaker on December 9, at 4:15 P.M. 
— on the course of lectures to be given at the Girls’ High 
School under the joint sponsorship of the East and 
West Association, The Private Schools of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and the Public and Catholic Schools of the 
Philadelphia area.) 








Books ror War PRIsONERS 

The following is a portion of a letter addressed to 
the heads of many American Schools by David R. 
Porter, former headmaster of Mount Hermon 
ScHoot at Northfield, Massachusetts, and now 
Director of Education for War Prisoners’ Aid. 

“You will be glad to know that the way is now 
opening both for the Red Cross and the War Pris- 
oners’ Aid, Y.M.C.A., to send supplies to the Far 
East. Many thousand books, both for recreational 
reading and for study, are urgently needed. We 
are co-operating closely with the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute to help our boys continue their 
studies. . . . The Censors are generous in their 
judgments of most books, except recent aeronauti- 
cal, chemical and combustion engine material; the 
German and Japanese Censors will not admit his- 
torical and social science books which discuss 
Europe after 1914. 

“Tf you have alumni of your school in these 
barbed wire enclosures you will the more readily 
see the need of prompt and large donations of books. 
Second-hand books are acceptable but they should 
be clean and free from marks. Packages should be 
sent to our warehouse in my care — 


War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. 
33 East 47th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
“Dictionaries in English and any foreign language 
are specially needed.” 
Questions about this most worthy project should 


be addressed to Mr. Porter c/o War Prisoners’ 
Aid, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 




















‘Pupils come into the classroom full of prej- 
udices, full of knowledge of adult discriminations 
against this group or that. Many teachers be- 





come discouraged, even pessimistic, at the little 

they seem able to do to eliminate these preju- 

dices, intolerances, and bigotry from their pupils. 

. . . They feel rather powerless and ineffective 

when confronted with these deep-seated emo- 

tional attitudes in their students. 

“First, let us admit that intolerance cannot 
be overcome merely by preaching good will. . . . 
Instead of preaching it is necessary for us to go 
to the very roots of our prejudices in order, 
first, to recognize that we have them, and then, 
by tracing their causes, to eliminate them. ‘ 

‘Second, it should be recognized that the 
most effective teaching about Americanism and 
race relations is done, not so much by what the 
teacher says, but rather by what he does. 

His own life must be a living testimony to the 

depth of his convictions as to the right use of 

these facts in extending a greater degree of dem- 
ocracy to all peoples irrespective of race, color, 
creed, or occupation.” 

—from Cures for Intercultural Myopia by Rich- 
ard H. McFeely, of THe Grorce Scuoot, 
George School, Penn., in THe Sociat SrupiEs, 
October, 1943. 

Two books of great merit on the problem of 
races in the United States have appeared re- 
cently: New Wor.tp A-Comina, by Roi Ottley 
(Houghton) and BrorHers UNDER THE SKIN, 
by Carey McWilliams (Macmillan). Mr. Ott- 
ley, a Negro with a very broad point of view, 
presents a fair discussion of the Negro problem, 
particularly as it applies to the city of New 
York. Mr. McWilliams, well known for his 
previous work on controversial matters, such as 
the migratory labor situation (in Facroriges Nn 
THE Fretp) sketches the race situation from 
many viewpoints. He discusses not only the 
Negro problem as it will face post-war America, 
but also the question of the Japanese, Cubans, 
Mexicans, and other minorities who will ask for, 
and deserve, consideration. His last chapter, 
containing a plan for action, will stimulate 
thought, if not more violent reactions. 





“I think that my greatest positive experi- 
ence in army life is the constant contact with the 
American private soldier. I have learned to 
admire his helpfulness, his friendliness, sense 
of humor, and appreciation of fair play. He is 
a loyal and delightful companion, and I am 
proud to have been accepted into the confidence 
and companionship of a great number of my 
fellow-soldiers. However, ‘the American soldier,’ 
as well as officer, student, and business-man, 
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completely lacks — collectively — any artistic 
temperament or imagination. There does not 
seem to exist any genuine ‘white’ art on this 
continent, as there exists a ‘black’ art and prob- 
ably a ‘red’ art. This fact is the more regret- 
table as the potential artistic ability of the 
American people seems to me exceedingly great; 
what is lacking is the proper education. . . . 

“For a short while America — quite para- 
doxically — is going to ‘rule the world.’ More- 
over, she is going to take over, perhaps much 
against her will, the role of an avenger, vindi- 
cator, judge, and arbitrator in political matters. 
And she will pose as a guide of the small as well 
as of the conquered nations. 

“If she is going to march into the conquered 
countries with nothing more than a couple of 
swing songs and a couple of technical blue- 
prints or economic formulas, she will not be of 
any constructive value. Germany is technically 
her equal and Japan a close second. . . 

“Tf the teaching of ‘cultural’ subjects is cur- 
tailed now, the war will be won (as it would be 
without the war courses, for a_ thoroughly 
trained mind can grasp technical problems with 
more intelligence than a merely technically 
trained one;— all colleges agree to that), but 
the peace will be lost; not by the boys who go 
poorly equipped to supervise a world of many 


faces, but by their educators who lost their 
nerve and gave to the moment what they can- 
not fetch back in an eternity... . 

“T cannot help fearing for America the fate 
that the degeneration of education produced in 
Germany. Right now the Germans are excel- 
lent soldiers, but we do not wish them to be 
anybody’s rulers. They forewent that privilege 
when they departed from the classics, from the 
Christian Church, and from that human dignity 
which is the happiness of the knowing, as Emory 
Basford would say, of the mature.” 


— from a letter written (in pencil) by Private 
Walter Hasenclever, formerly of the faculty 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, while on guard 
detail at Camp Pickett, Virginia. Reprinted 
by permission of THE PHILLips BuLvetIN, An- 
dover, Mass. 


This column will appreciate communications 
commenting upon the quotations which appear 
here. It will also appreciate contributions of 
statements, culled from newspapers, magazines, 
and books, which might prove to be of interest 
to the readers of the BuLLeTIN. Please address 
such comments and contributions to Robert U. 
Jameson, Haverford School, Haverford Penn- 
sylvania. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
By D. W. Brogan 
A. A. Knopf. $3.00 


Mr. Brogan introduces England to America 
with such charm, wit, clarity, and sweet reason- 
ableness of style that, however his readers may 
chance to feel about his subject, it is with great 
reluctance that they will criticise himself. Never- 
theless, Mr. Brogan’s book has some weaknesses, 
and the chapter on English Education, in spite 
of a brief and masterly summary of its complex 
system, is one of these. Mr. Brogan entitles 
this chapter ‘English Education, the Rift in 
the Lute,” thereby implying that the important 
thing about English education is not its method 
or its nature, but the social distinctions it 
creates. He then devotes twenty-four out of 
his forty pages to the English Public Schools, 
demolishing their social pretensions and criticis- 
ing their products. Thus the reader is left with 
the impression that the issues being discussed 


in England at present are essentially simple 
ones, and that anyone who speaks for the Public 
Schools is impelled by motives of the purest 
snobbery. This is no attitude for an outsider 
to take on a question that is very far from being 
settled; it is a particularly misleading attitude 
to take about the English, who are more likely 
to adapt an institution than to abolish it. 

All this does not go to say that Mr. Brogan’s 
thesis is not at least partially correct. In fact, 
many of his criticisms are extremely sound. 
This is especially true of his remarks about the 
expensive, often inefficient private preparatory 
schools which are needed to prepare boys for 
the Public Schools because these latter still in- 
sist on several years of Latin and Greek and still 
take boys at an age which does not fit the rest 
of the national school system. Such points, 
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however, are minor to the real issue, which con- 
cerns what is taught in the schools and how it 
is taught, or in other words educational, not 
social values. 

In English secondary schools the school leav- 
ing certificate is obtained by public examina- 
tion, not on graduating but at about sixteen. 
Some actually leave school at this point, but on 
the whole it merely marks the end of the child’s 
general education and the point at which he 
begins to specialize. He moves into small, 
sometimes into individual classes, gains his edu- 
cation from freer discussion and closer associa- 
tion with adults, and relies on these for a great 
deal of the general culture that might otherwise 
be lost to him. It is within this system, com- 
mon to all secondary schools alike, that the 
differences between the Public and the other 
secondary schools lie. 

The secondary schools are poorer and de- 
pendent in part on government aid, which in its 
turn is made dependent on adequate examina- 
tion results. Moreover, a fairly large proportion 
of their students leave school at sixteen. As a 
consequence these schools rely heavily on or- 
ganization and method, and in some cases on 
cramming. The daily dosage is prescribed with 
a meticulous accuracy which may leave too little 
to the discretion of the teacher or the interest of 
the class. The result is a high degree of efficiency 
within a somewhat limited field; and this type 
of education is continued, to some extent, dur- 
ing the specialist years by teachers too much 





impressed with the importance of method, too 
heavily burdened by the mere details of organi- 
zation, and adequately, but not generously, 
paid. 

The secondary school, therefore, tends to be 
efficient but somewhat narrow. The Public 
Schools go to the opposite extreme. These 
schools are wealthy; they take their choice of 
masters and have a lot of them. On the other 
hand, they seldom demand any sort of teachers’ 
training. Their class organization is very loose. 
They promote clever boys rapidly but some- 
times fail with stupid boys because of poor 
technique. They try the School Certificate 
when they feel like it — somewhere between 
fourteen and eighteen. But in the period of 
specialization the Public Schools come into their 
own. A public school master is not always a 
good teacher, but he is generally an interesting 
person; a public school boy may have specialized 
for several years at school, but the range and 
variety of his interests is frequently astonishing. 
It is this quality in English education that the 
better public school men want preserved. Eng- 
lish educationalists are struggling to raise the 
school leaving age, simplify the school system, 
equalize opportunity, and combat exclusiveness. 
Almost all are agreed on these, more agreed than 
Mr. Brogan gives them credit for. They dis- 
agree on how to gain an advantage without 
lowering educational standards. 

— Onrivia Ensor, 
The Winsor School. 





“MUCH HAVE I TRAVELL’D IN THE REALMS OF GOLD” 


We welcome from the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN informal comments 
on reading in educational fields. Our publica- 
tion should serve as an idea exchange as well as 
a news exchange. 

As for myself, I have been reading during 
the past year two volumes, Public Schools and 
British Opinion, 1780-1860, 1860 to the present, 
by Edward C. Mack,* Columbia University 
Press, 1939-1941, which seem to me of such 
surpassing importance that I find it difficult to 
realize that only 300 copies have been sold. 
Perhaps, though, this is as it should be; a soft 
pine develops more quickly than the oak but it 
does not survive the hurricane; or, to change 
the figure, the lack of a “‘bubble reputation” 


may mean the slow growth of a lasting reputa- 
tion for these books. 

Someone said once that too many develop- 
ments in American life are merely episodic; they 
have no relationship in time and place to what 
has gone before. Mack’s monumental work ex- 
poses the roots of many conventions and prac- 
tices now common to the independent schools 
of thiscountry. Indeed, I hope Professor Mack’s 
next undertaking will be the study of American 
independent schools in relation to the ideas 
which have produced them, and the ideas which 
people have had about them. For instance, in- 
dependent schools are the prop and support of 
the examination system; Mack credits Butler 
of Shrewsbury with the establishment of the 


*Dr. Mack received his A.B. degree from Princeton University in 1926, his M.A. from Columbia in 1929, and his Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia in 1938. He is now (April, 1943) Instructor in English at the College of the City of New York. 
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examination. Arnold’s “Christian Scholar and 
Gentleman” concept is perhaps the most widely 
recognized, but how many educators know that 
Thring’s influence at one time was so strong 
in this country that the rector of one large New 
England school used to present copies of Parkin’s 
Edward Thring (of Uppingham), Life, Diary, and 
Letters, as Christmas gifts to his faculty? Or 
how extensively Sanderson of Oundle influenced 
non-sectarian American schools? 

Another formal review of a work of such 
magnitude as Mack’s great study would only 
result in a pale imitation of greater reviews 
already prepared and available. Write to 
Columbia University Press if you want Pro- 
fessor Clarke’s lengthy British review. He is, 
or was when the review was written, director of 
the Institute of Education of the University of 
London. In his review, he called Mack’s work 
“the most thoroughgoing and most comprehen- 
sive study and criticism of the English Public 
School that has yet found expression in the 
English language.” Porter Sargent, also, in 
War and Education, devotes almost a full chap- 
ter to Mack; as he also devotes considerable 
space in the 38-39, and ’41-’42, editions of his 
Handbooks. These are fuller and more de- 
serving treatments of this great scholarly 
achievement. 

The bibliography of reference books used 
equals forty pages. It is impossible to mention 
any novel, biography, history, or autobiography 
you and I have ever heard of in connection with 
the English Public School not mentioned in this 


bibliography. This, in itself, is almost worth 
the price of the book. Yes, Good-Bye Mr. Chips 
is there; also, The Housemaster, and The Lighter 
Side of School Life. 

The widely accepted theory of the disciplin- 
ary value of the classics is traced by Mack to its 
source in the philosophy of John Locke. To 
Locke, the mind was a fabu/a rosa which must 
gain its experience through sense impressions. 

“Since the mind was a blank he wished to paint 
on it correct habits and ideas.” Though Locke 
held that subject matter designed to make use- 
ful human beings not scholars should be substi- 
tuted for Latin and Greek, the schoolmasters 
replied, in substance (my quotes, not Mack’s), 
“We agree that education is a discipline, and 
the process of learning is more important than 
the thing learned, and we therefore will con- 
tinue to use Latin and Greek to achieve these 
disciplinary ends of education.” And so they did; 
and so they do in England, even unto this day. 

Get Mack’s two hooks! Live with them, and 
keep us informed of your progress! Even the 
publisher’s “blurb” has a note of deep sincerity 
when it says: 

“When a young American scholar does a study of 
the English Public School system and does it so well 
that a foremost educator has nothing but praise for 
the work and says no Englishman could have done 


so well then American scholars ought to sit up and 
take notice.” 


And so they should — especially Indepen- 
dent Schoolmen! 
—Roger Ascham, the Scholemaster. 





A BOY TO EDUCATE 


By Clement Lawrence Smith* 


Christopher Publishing House. 


In an informal manner, Mr. Smith at first 
talks to parents about various practical aspects 
of the preparatory and pre-preparatory educa- 
tion of boys. His chapters on “Homework”’ 
and on “Handicaps to Smooth Progress” are 
especially helpful, penetrating, and well put. 
For instance, he concludes his thorough dis- 
cussion of the touchy problem of repetition with 
this remark: 

“Cramming is the inflation of educational 
currency. It establishes an unnatural condi- 
tion, usually demanded for reasons of family 


$1.50 


pride, and weakens the educational structure in 
the pupil. But too often vanity dictates in edu- 
cational guidance.” 

Later chapters are of a more general nature, 
dealing with “The Pre-preparatory School,” ““The 
Conference Method,” and “Character Educa- 
tion.” A passage which shows that Mr. Smith 
is less successful in philosophising than in giving 
practical advice is the following: 

“The essentially American ways of life of 
which I am speaking are various, yet as a whole 
they stand distinct from those of other groups of 


Mr. Smith is Headmaster of Tue Lawrence-SmiTH Scuoo., which combined with the Browning School in 1939 and this fall 


reopened at a new address. 
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citizens in America who act from points of view 


of un-English origin. . . . I repeat, it is through 
America’s private or independent schools and 
the homes which support them that the most 





unalloyed American culture is maintained and 

handed on to the persons of later advent to this 

country. — Prerpont STACKPOLE, 
Milton Academy. 





MEETINGS OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


The Private School Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia 


More than 375 members — one of the largest 
registrations of recent years— attended the 
Fall meeting of the Philadelphia Private School 
Teachers’ Association held on Wednesday, No- 
vember 3, at FrienpDs’ SELect Scuoot in Phila- 
delphia. A varied program consisted of panel dis- 
cussions on many subjects during the afternoon, 
a dinner at the school, and a stimulating even- 
ing meeting, during which the audience was told 
some of the facts about the methods of party 
politics during elections. 

The principal speaker of the evening meeting 
was Mr. Harry K. Butcher, Secretary of the 
Committee of Seventy, a group in Philadelphia 
whose aim is the education of the public in their 
responsibility as voters. Mr. Butcher spoke 
about the lack of real teaching in the responsi- 
bility of voters in local politics. “In the hands 
of teachers is a great opportunity,” said Mr. 
Butcher, “‘to mold minds in the right direction, 
in groups which should develop leaders in gov- 
ernment so that government does not have to 
be run by ‘hacks’ in our name.” 

Mr. Butcher warned that if a more practical 
course in civics, or politics, is not instituted in 
schools, the pressure groups will take over the 
elections in the name of, and with the funds of, 
the taxpayers. ‘‘We have government of and 
for the people,” said Mr. Butcher, “but not 
government by the people.” Therefore we 
should try to teach the practical operation of 
politics in order to show the power that may be 
wielded by the active participation of an intelli- 
gent electorate. 

Of the afternoon meetings, among the best 
attended were the following: “Education Abroad 
After the War,” “Cosmic Rays,” “What is a 
Map?” and the Elementary School group, dis- 
cussing the use of experiments in the elementary 
courses in science. 





The principal speaker at the discussion of 
post-war education was Mrs. Ase G. Skard, 
formerly Assistant Professor of Education in 
Trondheim, Norway, and Vice-Chairman of the 
recent Harpers Ferry Conference. Mrs. Skard 
spoke movingly of the conditions in occupied 
Norway, and discussed the part that school 
children there are playing in the resistance to 
the Nazis. Mr. Harry A. Domincovich, of Grr- 
MANTOWN FRIENDs ScHooL, the chairman of the 
meeting, reported briefly on the work of the 
Harpers Ferry conference. 

Other speakers for the panels included Dr. 
Marguerite Lehr, of Bryn Mawr College, who 
discussed the use of the Mercator map and other 
projections in Social Studies courses in schools; 
Dr. W. F. G. Swann, of the Bartol Foundation, 
who discussed cosmic rays for the science panel; 
and Dr. Vincent Jones, of Temple University, 
who discussed music preparation in the schools. 

Under the general direction of Mr. Crosby 
E. Redman, of Haverrorp Scuoot, president of 
the Association, the program proved to be one 
of the most interesting in recent years. Held 
at the central Frienps’ Scuoot for the fifth 
time because of the restrictions on driving, the 
fall meeting again provided much valuable ma- 
terial for the teachers in the independent schools 
of the Philadelphia area. 








WANTED 

An article written by a member of the Board of 
Trustees of some member school, explaining the 
joys, sorrows, privileges, and duties of his responsi- 
bility. If an articulate member of YOUR Board 
would like to undertake such an article, please en- 
courage him or her. The more articles we receive 
the more we shall learn about school Trustees. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


More Asout ENG.iisH Boys 1n AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
To the Editors of 

THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 

In the Contributors’ Department in the last 
issue of the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
there is a letter from Mr. Fenn entitled “English 
Boys in American Schools.” I was very much 
interested in it and in the editors’ questions at 
the end. The thought occurred to me that it 
might be helpful to both the editors and Mr. 
Fenn to call to their attention a report entitled 
“Testing School Achievement in England and 
America,” published by the Educational Records 
Bureau in April, 1930. I believe it would be 
very interesting to Mr. Fenn. 

We, too, have had English boys in our School 
these past few years. It has been our observa- 
tion here that these boys have come to us better 
“drilled” in the fundamentals. 

Mr. Fenn would be interested to know that 
we introduce Latin and French into our curricu- 
lum here at the fifth grade level. I know that 
this is also done at St. Bernard’s in New York. 
I might add that Latin is one of the most popular 
subjects in our School. 

I pass these comments on to you for what 
they are worth and trust that you will forward 
them to Mr. Fenn. 

Please accept my congratulations, too, on 
the grand job the editorial staff is doing on the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN. It is not only 
interesting but most informative and keeps us 
well posted here on many events concerning 
which we would otherwise have no knowledge. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp A. FLEetcHer, Headmaster, 
Aiken Preparatory School. 





Nava. AviATION CADETS AT KIMBALL UNION 


To the Editors of 

THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 

We have had Naval Aviation Cadets in a 
C.A.A. War Training Service Ground School 
since February 12. At that time we had a class 
of forty for a two-months’ Elementary Course. 
Another class of forty arrived in March. When 
this second class finished in May, 25 per cent 
were held over for a four-weeks’ Intermediate 
Course. Every class since then has had an eight- 
weeks’ Elementary Course and a four-weeks’ 
Intermediate Course, with a minimum of 53 
hours of flying and 312 hours of ground school. 


The Elementary Course in ground school 
consists of 240 hours of Civil Air Regulations, 
Navigation, Physical Training, Drill, Communi- 
cations, Recognition, Aerology, and Aircraft 
Familiarization and Engines. The Intermedi- 
ate Course consists of 72 hours of Navigation, 
Communications, Physical Training and Drill, 
and Aerology. 

We furnish lodging, board, transportation, 
ground school instruction, and recreational facili- 
ties. In charge of the cadets are three Navy 
Lieutenants, a pharmacist’s mate, a yeoman, and 
six instructors. 

We have been greatly pleased with the type 
of young men who have come to us, and are 
happy to have had this opportunity to do our 
part. It has meant a decrease of 46 boys in our 
school enrollment, as we have had to give over 
one dormitory to Navy use. Our school boys 
have volunteered for all kinds of work for which 
we needed extra help in order to feed these 
cadets in addition to our own students. 

We have had from 70 to 114 cadets here all 
of the time since March, As it was necessary 
to operate the school throughout the summer 
for the cadets, we had a summer session with 
forty boys attending. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitiiaM R. Brewster, Headmaster, 
Kimball Union Academy. 





PRAISE FOR THE BULLETIN 
To the Editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT ScHOoL BULLETIN: 
The BuLtetin is the most instructive maga- 
zine that comes to my desk. For the good work 


you are doing, in editing it, please accept my 


hanks. , 
, ‘ Very truly yours, 


A. B. Sturcis, Headmaster, 
St. Louis Country Day School. 


To the Editors of 
[HE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I am stimulated by the receipt of the Novem- 
ber INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLteTin. Due to 
the breadth of its contents and the specific value 
of a great many of the articles which bear on 
our problems of the instant, this is one of the 
most interesting numbers that I have seen. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GREVILLE Has.tam, Headmaster. 
The Episcopal Academy. 
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How Can THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Be ImprovepD? 
To the Editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 
I believe that we need a definite, clear edi- 


torial policy. It seems to me that we shall get 
worthwhile leading articles only if the writers 
of such articles hew to a line which has been 
suggested by the magazine. Once in a while, of 
course, a haphazard editorial may be effective 
in an isolated sort of way. But if we know 
where we are going we shall get there more 
quickly. I shall be interested to receive further 
news of decisions by the Board on this matter. 
It would seem that members of the S. E. B. 
committees and outstanding headmasters might 
well star as future editorial writers. 

As I have read through various copies of the 
Bu.L.etin, I have more and more had the feel- 
ing that part of its lack of stimulation, intellec- 
tually, comes from the large amount of copy 
which is simply (a) comment on other magazines 
like The English Fournal, School and Society, etc.; 
(b) committee reports; and (c) extended reports 
from member schools. Take these one at a time. 

As to the first, I am in favor of the use of 
quotations from other periodicals and from 
books. If the BuLLETIN can be a clearing-house 
of valuable information from many sources, so 
much the better. But I question the wisdom of 
simply recommending, in each issue, several 
articles in certain magazines which are rather 
general in circulation. As I see it, particularly 
interesting articles in such magazines might 
better be the basis for a letter column or opinion 
column — even though this is not an age of 
letters — or for a column in which the editor of 
the ‘‘quotes’” comments and then hopes that 
readers either will be pleased and agree or will 
get mad and disagree. I tried this tack in a mild 
way in the material for the present issue; I plan 
to do the same, in perhaps not so mild a way, 
for future issues. It has been my experience 
that readers of publications for schools are in- 
terested in (1) things about their own schools, 
(2) things they can use, (3) things they actively 
like, and (4) things they actively dislike. There 
is little place for items which, at a glance, arouse 
no emotion whatever, brutal as that is for a 
magazine. As to committee reports, I realize 
their value and I know that they must be 
printed, in spite of the fact that their public is, 
I am afraid, limited. Perhaps they might be 
carefully cut, or used as the basis for connected 
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articles in line with the Board’s policy, rather 
than merely repeated verbatim. Of the three 
points here, I am sure that this is the least im- 
portant. 

Finally, as to school news. From having 
done work with school publications I know that 
unless everybody under the sun is mentioned in 
a magazine that caters to a certain family, some 
of the cousins will be chagrined. But I wonder 
whether such reports have a place in a forward- 
looking magazine unless they include facts which 
are of definite value to the other members of 
the family. I am on somewhat uncertain 
ground here, I realize, because if part of the aim 
of the BuLtetin is simply to report what hap- 
pens in the member schools, then of course the 
material must appear. I simply feel that 17 
out of 42 pages (November, 1943) is a large dose. 
Perhaps, again, a statement of policy which will 
direct the writing of BuLterin articles may 
help the matter. I realize the difficulty of 
proper balance in material, by the way. This 
paragraph is simply a comment based on a gen- 
eral feeling I have about the magazine. Per- 
haps greater notice of matters which have real 
significance for a// the schools and less notice of 
plain news of events will do the trick. 

In general, what I am trying to say is that I 
think the magazine should come to life, so to 
speak, more often than it now does. I think 
that an editorial policy would help tremendously. 
I think less space should be devoted to past 
ideas and events and already-read material, and 
more to present or future ideas, unread material, 
and stimulating writing. I think there should, 
for instance, be far more material dealing with 
the present crucial problems of the independent 
schools. (I believe that only three pages in the 
last issue have any connection with what H. W. 
Wilson calls Education and the War.) And I 
believe that there should be more chance for 
controversy and less for acceptance. 

It seems to me that the Buttetin has the 
chance to be a most stimulating and valuable 
magazine for the Secondary Board, which is 
certainly not an organization unaware of the 
world. It also seems to me that I suggest a 
very large order which certainly can’t be handled 
all at once, even if everybody agrees with all of 
this. I know I would hesitate to tackle the job 
in one big lump. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert U. Jameson,” 
Haverford School. 


Please see pages 10 to 12. 
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WHAT THE BOYS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


Proctor Has Civit Arr Patrou 

Last spring Procror AcapemMy formed a 
flight of the Civil Air Patrol and at the present 
time most of the boys are Cadet Members. As 
extra-curricular work, the boys are learning 
many of the basic requirements of a soldier and 
the cadets are allowed to specialize in different 
fields for advanced study and practice. Close 
order drill, open order maneuvers, forest fire 
fighting, first aid, Military courtesy and dis- 
cipline, meteorology , navigation, civil air regu- 
lation, signaling, aircraft identification, and ski 
patrol work are some of the varied activities and 
studies open to the cadets. A few of the older 
cadets are also taking lessons in flying at a 
nearby airport. 

The cadets wear the regulation army uniform 
with the addition of special shoulder straps and 
insignia. Most of the teachers are actively 
participating in the program, and because of 
their experience, they usually qualify as non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. Regu- 
lar meetings are held during each week and the 
cadets all participate in the state review at 
Concord each month. 





LAWRENCEVILLE’S OPEN Door ComMITTEE 

The first impression of a school received by 
a visitor, parent, or returning alumnus is an im- 
portant one. To meet visitors to LawRENCE- 
VILLE and to make them feel at home, an organ- 
ization has developed which the boys themselves 
named “The Open Door Committee.” Its 
original purpose was to meet visiting teams; 
gradually its duties increased and the members 
were asked to help on Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Week-End, Alumni Day, school ‘ ‘coffee,” and 
other social occasions. Members of the com- 
mittee are encouraged to know something about 
school policy, LawRENCEVILLE’s history, useful 
local knowledge such as the home addresses of 


masters. Now, boys chosen for the “Open Door 
Committee” wear an appropriate pin. When at 


LAWRENCEVILLE, speak to any boy wearing the 
“Open Door pin.” He will help you. 





EpiscopaL ACADEMY Forestry CLuB 
The students and faculty of the Episcopat 
ACADEMY celebrated Fall Arbor Day on Friday, 
October 22, by devoting a major portion of its 
program to the planting of a white oak in mem- 


ory of Bishop Taitt, ninth Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, and honorary president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Academy. 

As is the annual custom, the ceremonies bore 
a strong religious tone and began with chapel 
exercises centered about the subject of nature. 
From chapel the students and faculty proceeded 
to the planting of the class of ’44 tree, a bald 
cypress. 

After this Bishop Hart, 
Greville Haslam, the Headmaster, formally 
planted the white oak “in honor and living 
memory of” Bishop Taitt. Bishop Hart made 
a short address, citing the appropriateness of 
the planting ata ‘boys’ s’ school of a tree in memory 
of a man who had done so much in his lifetime 
to help boys, rich and poor alike, to gain an 
education. 

The entire program was arranged by the 
Forestry Club, under the direction of Mr. Fred 
J. Doolittle. 


assisted by Mr. 


ScHoot Usep As Guinea Pic 

No one went to jail as the result of an inves- 
tigation of St. ALBAns ScHoou by the Compii- 
ance Section of the War Production Board. 
The investigator stated that Sr. ALBANS was 
the first educational institution in the United 
States to be so investigated, and was being 

used as a guinea pig to determine procedures. 

— St. Albans News 





Stony Brook Apoprs Work ProGRamM 

This year Srony Brook has inaugurated a 
work program. Every boy in school has a daily 
job to do. During a specified time every morn- 
ing the school goes to work in a physical sense. 
Care of buildings and grounds is given. There 
are several centers of work: each of the three 
dormitories; the library; the infirmary; the kit- 
chen and dining room; and special jobs of the 
following variety: bellringer, storekeeper, clerk, 
mailmen, messengers, telephone operators, and 
a few supernumeraries who look after the 
trimmings. 

Stony Brook has now reorganized its daily 
schedule to give the Work Program a more 
prominent place, namely, directly after morning 
room inspection period and before classes. 

So far as possible, boys are given jobs for 
which they are suited either by ability or by 
experience or both. Jt is not always possible to 
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make this assignment at once, but by an occa- 
sional reshifting of boys a better coordination 
can be brought about. Every so often rotation 
of boys on jobs helps overcome monotony. It 
also accustoms boys to different types of jobs. 


Student supervision is expressed by the term 


“captain.” He is usually an older boy who has 
the ability to exercise vision for details, seeing 
what is to be done and having the right boy 
undertake the work. It is for both captain and 
worker an exercise in efficiency. 

Until this year Srony Brook has made every 
boy responsible for his room care. He has met 
with good standards of room inspection. He 
has waited on tables in his turn. He has also 
been asked to do odd jobs. However, with the 
extension of this policy to include everyone, a 
definite training in responsibility is given by the 
work program, so that a healthy and demo- 
cratic spirit prevails among all the student body. 


THe INFANTRY SCHOOL AT Fort BENNING 

During the month of July, Lieut. Colonel 
W. F. Mullins, commandant of Howe Mitirary 
ScHOooL, visited the famous infantry Officers 
Candidate School at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
with the idea of better preparing himself to 
guide the ROTC cadets in his charge. His brief 
summary is so complete in its content, it seemed 
to me that readers of the BuLLETIN might be 
interested in it. 

The purpose of this visit was to: 

(a) Observe training, training methods, subjects, 
allotment of hours, training aids, new weapons, etc. 

(b) To compare the training program and training 
methods at this school, with the ROTC Training Pro- 
gram, especially that part of the program employed in 
O.C.S. training regiments. 

(c) To report results of observation and pertinent 
notes that may be used as a guide in ROTC Training, 
in order to better prepare ROTC students for Officer 
Candidate Schools. 


Observations: 


(a) Calls were made on, and discussion held with 
various Section Chiefs and their views and recommenda- 
tions obtained on the military knowledge, ability and 
advanced preparation displayed by ROTC graduates 
attending Officer Candidate Schools. 

(b) Training classes actually in session were ob- 
served. Students (ROTC Graduates), and instructors 
were interviewed. Officers (former ROTC students), 
who graduated from O.C.S. were also contacted and 
interviewed. 


(c) It is the opinion of all contacted, and the opinion 
of the undersigned, that particular stress and emphasis 
should be placed on the following, the first four listed in 
order of importance: 





1. Leadership — Candidates are timid, shy, lack ag- 
gressiveness, and, assume apologetic attitude. Suggest 
rotation of duty, assign subjects to Seniors, require them 
to command units, squads and platoons, instill confi- 
dence with practice. 


2. Weapons — Knowledge of weapons, technical and 


tactical is sketchy. Suggest extensive use of charts and 
diagrams in FMs using Delineascope Projector. « 

3. Tactics — It is felt and suggested that more hours 
be devoted to training leaders commanding small units. 
Suggest time allotted to Military History be used in this 
subject. 

4. Physical Condition — The training schedule in 
O.C.S. is rugged and calls for endurance and stamina. 
It was noted that in some field exercises candidates were 
required to go barefooted. Suggest frequent use of ob- 
stacle course, and the running of one-half or one mile 
three or four times a week by each student. 

5. Failures: Cause of — Academic: 

A. Insufficient preparation. 

(1) Military 

(2) Academic, including lack of training in effective 
study methods. 

B. Inadequate application, due to: 

(1) Laziness 

(2) Distraction caused by lack of interest, other 
interests, or personal trouble, such as domestic. 

(3) Carelessness. 

C. Low native capacity. 

D. Poor health. 

(1) Physical. 

(2) Mental (inferiority complex, maladjustment, 
nervousness, self-consciousness, fear, inertia.) 

E. Inadequate mechanical aptitude. 

F. Lack of the qualities listed below has been most 
frequently indicated as a contributing non-academic 
cause of failure. In no case has the lack of any one of 
these qualities been the deciding factor. In every case 
failure was based upon the existence of a family of these 
defects. The list follows: 


Power of self-expression: (Lack of personal force; does 
not command respect and confidence; colorless per- 
sonality.) 

Military Appearance: (Unmilitary appearance; poor 
bearing; untidy.) 

Capacity to assume responsibility and to act: (Slow 
to make decisions and act; lacks initiative; unwilling or 
unable to assume responsibility; indecisive.) 

Self-assurance: (Lacks self-confidence; shyness; ner- 
vousness; easily confused.) 

Speech: (Lacks command ability; crudity in speech or 
manner; speech impediment.) 

Attitude toward assigned duty: (Indifferent attitude; 
does not try; inattentive to duty; lazy; defeatist; not 
thorough.) 

Capacity for teamwork: (Uncooperative; unpopular; 
irritating disposition; intolerant.) 

Physical capacity: (Lacks coordination; lacks stamina.) 

Lack of proficiency in elementary educational sub- 
jects, especially arithmetic: (Inability to solve simple 
arithmetical problems of a character which would con- 
front a platoon leader in the administration and training 
of a platoon.) 
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THE Fun Is IN THE FIELDS 


“The Fun is in the Fields” is the title of an 
article in Vogue for October first, based largely 
on the EacLteBrook Work Camp, in the Deer- 
field Valley of Western Massachusetts. At the 
camp 250 boys and girls worked eight hours a 
day, earned a total of $17,500, and overcame 
the skepticism of farmers who at first were re- 
luctant to try them. The farmers started their 
“hired help” at twenty cents an hour; by July 
they were paying fifty cents an hour for all the 
help they could get. Many of the campers made 
almost enough to pay the twenty-five dollars a 
week fee at EAGLEBROOK Camp. 





Lasor Notes 


“17 Boys Return Early to Corn, Apple 
Harvest,” reported a headline in a clipping from 
The Choate News. Unfortunately I lost the rest 
of the clipping and cannot, therefore, tell you 
any more than this. 

Recently WEsTERN RESERVE ACADEMY boys 
have been picking apples at a farm near Hud- 
son. Over 350 bushels were harvested. 

At Berxsuire the boys gave up their exer- 
cise periods and their sports to pick potatoes. 
Each boy picked about twenty-five bushels. 

During a two-week period at DEERFIELD 
each boy devoted almost eighteen hours to help- 
ing the neighboring farmers gather their potato 
and carrot crops. About 10,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes were gathered for the school’s storage 
bins. 

Last spring the boys and faculty of Procror 
Acapemy plowed and planted three acres of 
land. From this planting food was supplied for 
summer school use and over 7,000 quarts were 
canned for winter use. 

As another vacation period approaches, stu- 
dents at THe Hitt Scuoor are being urged to 
contribute to the war effort by devoting a part 
of their vacation to some type of worthwhile 
employment. This endeavor to alleviate the 
manpower shortage was first introduced in the 
Spring of 1941. Following this, a campaign was 
undertaken to enlist the support of parents in 
encouraging boys to take jobs on farms, in de- 
fense plants and other war industries. The suc- 
cess of the project within the last two years, as 
evidenced by the favorable response of the stu- 
dent body, is a source of gratification. 

A postcard survey of boys’ activities during 
the summer of 1942 revealed that 35% of the 
students available for work were engaged in de- 
fense industries. Of the 241 boys interviewed, 





$1 or 21% of the group worked on farms. An- 
other 23% performed miscellaneous types of 
work such as, work at home, business, camp 
counselor work, et cetera. 

THE Hitt Scuoor Press Cuvs, in its recent 
survey of boys’ activities, found that during the 
summer of 1943 the percentage of boys engaged 
in farm work had increased from 21% of last 
year to 25%. Despite the fact that 34% of the 
underformers attended the summer school ses- 
sion, held for members of the wartime acceler- 
ated program, it is encouraging to note that the 
entire remainder of the group devoted the period 
to worthwhile employment. Of the 214 boys 
interviewed, 23% held down more than one job 
during the vacation. Most noteworthy of all 
is the fact that this year the initial plea of 1941 
has produced most fruitful results in that every 
boy who did not attend summer school was en- 
gaged in some type of worthwhile employment. 

These figures are comparatively negligible in 
the light of nation-wide population and the 
enormous need for labor on the home front. 
Nevertheless, to the educator they are of im- 
portance as evidence of what can be accom- 
plished in helping to solve the manpower prob- 
lem. The results indicate that, when spurred on 
by sufficient realization of the urgency of war- 
time needs, American youth is ready to assume 
its share of the responsibility on the home front. 





Former Mitron Master Nazis’ Prisoner 


Captain Clarence H. Corning, of the United 
States Army Air Force, Intelligence Section, has 
been reported a prisoner of the Nazis. Captain 
Corning, for years master of Forbes House at 
Mitton AcapDemy, served for two years as re- 
viewer of the Secondary Education Board Eng- 
lish examinations. He is the brother of Howard 
Corning, Jr., Headmaster of GreEN VALE 
ScHooL, formerly of BERKSHIRE ACADEMY. 

Captain Corning left Muitron, following a 
leave of absence, to become assistant curator of 
the Essex Institute in Salem. In 1937 he joined 
the staff of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and was in charge of the Conservatory 
Foundation. 





News 1n GENERAL 
One hundred years ago Charles Dickens pub- 
lished his now famous “Christmas Carol.” To 
celebrate this important anniversary the Sr. 
Grorce’s Scuoot Dramatic Association will 
present this masterpiece of English literature in 
a series of public performances. Some fifteen 
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years ago, Mr. William A. Buell, of the Sr. 
GeorGceE’s Scuoou faculty, conceived and exe- 
cuted a dramatic presentation of Dickens’s 


“Christmas Carol.” Each year the production 
has assumed deeper significance and additional 
finesse. This year’s production will be the most 
ambitious yet undertaken. It will represent the 
culmination of many years of hard work; it will 
most fittingly recognize the centennial of the 
“Carol,” and the proceeds will be contributed 
to charity. Four showings are planned. One 
to be given at the Newport Training Station, 
before approximately five thousand sailors; an- 
other in Providence on Thursday, December 
16th, at the auditorium of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and two in New York City. 
The New York presentations will be held on 
Saturday, December 18, at the theater of 
Hunter College, Park Avenue at 7\st Street, 
and will consist of an afternoon and evening 
performance. 





Puittips AcaDEMy, Andover, has received 
the gift of a sum of money for the creation of an 
Infirmary Research Fund. Eventually, when 
the fund has increased in size, it will be applied 
to investigative purposes in the field of medical 
research. It is expected that in this way the 
investigations instituted and carried out by Dr. 
J. Roswell Gallagher and his associates, orig- 
inally under a five-year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, may be continued over a long 
period of years. One of these investigations 
was reported in the Buttetin, May, 1942. 





Two members of the Hitt Scnoor faculty 
have been voted resolutions of appreciation by 
the trustees and alumni, following twenty-five 
years of service. They are Herbert B. Finnegan 
and Charles A. Harter. 





Earl G. Leinbach, a former member of the 
CuoateE Scuoor faculty, has returned to CHOATE 
to teach mathematics. Since 1926, he has been 
headmaster of Elgin Academy, Elgin, Illinois. 





We are sorry to announce the recent death 
of Mr. Charles Wiggins, 2nd, Headmaster of 
NoBLE AND GREENOUGH SCHOOL. 





The BuLtetin notes with regret the passing 
of two veteran members of the faculty of SHapy 
SipE AcapeMy. They are Don Conner, first 
business manager, then, later, bursar and regis- 
trar for almost twenty-eight years, who died on 





September fifth; and Alfred C. Dickey, member 
of the mathematics department for almost forty- 
eight years, who died on September twenty- 


fifth. 


St. Andrew’s Cantp, which entertained forty- 
eight underprivileged boys last summer, is main- 
tained strictly as a charitable camp: by the 
chapel donations of the boys of CHoaTE ScHooL. 
The counselors are likewise CHoaTe boys. 





The Placement Bureau of Biarr ACADEMY 
has a new director, Mr. Eugene Hogenauer. 
The Bureau acts as a clearing house for informa- 
tion about positions available in business and 
industry. 





A new wrinkle, at least a new wrinkle to this 
reader of school publications, in the teaching of 
public speaking is being tried at Kent Scnoo.. 
At the gatherings of the Public Speaking Club 
parts of great speeches, such as Webster’s Reply 
to Hayne, were read. 





On Tuesday, October 5th, the St. GEorGE’s 
ScHoot Aircraft Warning Service terminated its 
active observation after accumulating a record 
of 15,960 hours of air spotting, covering a period 
of 665 days. Approximately sixty students 
each served well over a total of 200 hours of 
observation duty. The organization will remain 
intact for immediate use in the future — if 
necessary. 





The Picture of the Heavenly Ferusalem, a 
literary study of the concept of the ideal City 
of God, has just been issued by the St. ALBANs 
Press, owned and operated by Mr. Stephen A. 
Hurlbut of the School’s faculty. Gathering ex- 
tensive research material for his scholarly work 
took Mr. Hurlbut to Paris, Vienna, and Rome 
at different intervals for fourteen years. 

When works of the St. ALBans Press were 
shown at the Graphic Arts Exhibit held in New 
York City several years ago, they called forth 
high praise from fellow members of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

In addition to the triad, numerous lesser 
works have issued from Mr. Hurlbut’s press. 
The Scroll Book, The Forest Fire of Good Friday, 
A History of St. Albans, A Trip Through Gaul 
with Caesar, and several Latin vocabulary books 
indicate the range of Mr. Hurlbut’s interests. 

— St. Albans News. 
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On Wednesday, October 13, five French 
sailors from the French warship, G/oire, were 
entertained at GUNNERY SCHOOL. 





The Engineering Club of CHoatre ScHooL, 
with the co-operation of the Art Club, exhibited 
at the school the various products produced by 
the Defense factories of Wallingford. On dis- 
play were guns, flares, a rubber life raft, and all 
the small, but essential, parts that go to make 
up guns, shells, and safety devices. 





Collection of books for war prisoners (an- 
nounced in last month’s BuLLeTIN) is being 
undertaken at Buiarr Acapemy by the local 
chapter of the Cum Laude Society. To date, 
over a thousand books have been sent. 





The BerksHireE Scuoor flight program was 
described in Time for September 27th. “Edu- 
cation with Wings” was the title of the article. 
Much information about this program has been 
supplied in various issues of the BULLETIN. 





Mr. Bertram D. Hulen, State Department 
correspondent for the New York Times, is chair- 
man of the Government Club of Sr. ALBaAns 
ScHOOL, a description of which appeared in the 
BuLLetIN of last December. 





Mr. Wadleigh W. Woods, assistant head- 
master of Pespsite Hitt Scuoor, has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve in the 
American Red Cross. He has been a member of 
the Pessie Hitt faculty for thirteen years. 





After sixty-one years of devoted service to 
EpiscopaL Acapemy, Mr. Jefferson Shiel has 
been granted a leave of absence from teaching. 
Of him, appropriately, The Academy Scholium 
said, “It seems as if he breathes the very spirit 
of the Academy. It was from his pen that two 
of our school songs originated. .. .”” Friends 
and acquaintances of Mr. Shiel will be pleased 
to know that his presence will continue to be 
felt at Academy functions. 





It has been called to our attention that our 
mention, last month, of the publication by The 
Macmillan Co. of 4n Introduction to Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy was incomplete. It 
should have stated that all four authors are of 
the Cuoarte faculty and that all four taught sec- 
tions in navigation at the school last year. The 
authors are: William G. Shute, William W. 
Shirk, Courtenay Hemenway, and George F. 


Porter. In addition, Mr. Arthur P. Koch, of 
Cuoare, did the illustrations in this new text. 

On Friday, November 5th, a reception was 
held at Haverrorp Scuoot, to honor the 
twenty-fifth teaching anniversary of Mr. Charles 
C. Stone. 








An interesting activity held by the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Boston, on Saturday, October 9th, was a Young 
Folks’ “Conserve It” Exchange. Independent 
school parents in the Boston area were invited 
to bring outgrown coats, skates, etc., to the 
exchange. The Hospital then placed them on 
sale, keeping fifty percent of the sale price, and 
returning fifty percent to the contributor of the 
garments. Thus a twofold purpose was achieved: 
the Hospital profited, and independent school 
parents obtained, at small cost, the outgrown 
garments provided by other parents. 





Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Principal of GermMan- 
TOWN Frienps ScuHoo., is the author of an 
article in the New York Times Magazine, June 


27, 1943, entitled, “What Kind of School?” 





Following are some excerpts from a letter 
sent by Percy C. Rogers, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of PHittips Exerer 
AcapDeMy. Lest readers get the impression that 
Mr. Rogers is a high-priced product of some 
“Publicity” bureau, let me summarize his other 
duties: He has been for twenty years at EXETER 
as instructor in French and Spanish, and coach 
of hockey and tennis. Now, he handles the 
school public relations in addition to these 
duties! 

“As chairman of Puittips Exerer’s Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, I am interested in 
your department of the INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Bu.tetin. I believe that education is news and 
am convinced that now is the time for the inde- 
pendent secondary schools to stress the im- 
portance of their liberal arts education. 

“PHILLIPS EXETER has the second largest 
enrollment in its history, 743 boys from 39 
states and 6 foreign countries. Enrolled in the 
Anticipatory Program, which started its first 
term on June 28 and which will end February 5, 
1944, are 45 Seniors. Graduation for these 45 
students on that date will make the third grad- 
uation in 9 months. On September 3, at the 
closing exercises of the 25th Summer Session, 
23 received diplomas. There were 252 boys 
who took summer courses in the combined 
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Anticipatory and regular Summer Session pro- 


grams. The Summer Session had 186 enrolled, 
of whom 25 were regular students of other 
schools. During the first term of the Antici- 
patory Program 66 were enrolled, and of this 
number 45 are completing their year’s work at 
EXETER. 

“Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal of the Academy, 
in his address at the opening of school declared 
that the education of our boys under 18 years 
of age should be civilian in character. 

“Our boys have engaged in the work of 
helping in the fall harvesting, 620 boys to date 
having volunteered for such work. When the 
need was acute, the entire varsity football squad, 
followed by other athletic groups, spent two- 
day periods in this work. Exerer boys, like 
those in many other schools, now care for their 
own rooms and wait on table. Our foundation 
scholarship boys, who receive in various forms 
of aid a sum slightly over $100,000 annually, 
now do no special work for such assistance but 
are paid cash for any job they volunteer to do. 

“Our fall lecture program includes five lec- 
tures in a forum program designed to consider 
the problems of the peace. The speakers en- 
gaged are William G. Avirett of the New York 
Herald-Tribune staff, Professor William A. Orton 
of Smith College, Gardner Cowles, Jr., who ac- 
companied Wendell Willkie on his recent world 
trip, Rev. Erdman Harris of Lawrenceville, and 
Dr. Corliss Lamont of Cornell. Joseph C. 
Grew, former ambassador to Japan, spoke at 
EXeTeR on October 12. 

“Puituips Exeter has 12,500 alumni, of 
whom approximately 6,000 are of military age. 
Graduates in the Armed Services at present 
number 2,128, and of these 1,277, or 67%, are 
officers. Of our teachers, 34% have left for 
service. At present we have 74 teachers. 

“The bi-weekly student publication, The 
Exonian, in an effort to stimulate literary en- 
deavor has announced the offer of a $50 war 
bond prize to that student who writes the best 
theme for The Review, the school’s literary pub- 
lication. The student Press Club i is operating a 
News Bureau and is working in conjunction with 
the Public Relations Committee.” 





Oscar F. Shepard, Director of the Secondary 
Education Board’s Bureau of Research from 
1927-1930 and Executive Secretary of the Board 
during 1928-1929, will return next year to 
Mitton Acapemy to teach. Prior to his be- 
coming president of PunaHou ScuHoo., in 
Hawaii, he served on the Mitton faculty as a 





mathematics teacher and housemaster. It is 
his expressed desire to devote the rest of his 
career to teaching rather than to administration. 

PEDDIE opened this year with 358 students, 
the largest enrollment since 1919. 








Excerpts from a letter sent by Mr. Lambert 
F. Whetstone, Headmaster of the Detroir Un1- 
VERSITY SCHOOL and Grosse PoinTE CountTRY 
Day ScHoou: 

“Tn the first place there has been a change in 
administration, and Mr. G. M. Garrett, formerly 
of the Park Scuoot, Indianapolis, is Assistant 
to the Headmaster at the Derroir UNIversiTy 
ScHoot. Mr. Garrett joined the faculty here in 
September, 1940, acting as Head of the Science 
Department and Athletics Director. He is in 
full charge of the Derroir University ScHoo. 
when I am at the Country Day Scuooz or when 
I am out of town. 

“We have instituted a self-service system, 
with every youngster in the school carrying a 
minimum of 100 hours’ work per year. This 
work consists of such things as janitorial service, 
waiting on tables, etc., as well as, of course, ser- 
vice in other branches of the school’s activities. 

“Tn spite of the above and our pre-induction 
courses, we are insisting on the continuation of 
as much of the old liberal arts college prepara- 
tion as ever. One hundred percent of the Seniors 
are taking Physics and the Solid and Trigonom- 
etry. The Modern Languages, etc., continue as 
usual. The English course has been modified 
only in so far as outside reading is concerned. 
Fifty percent of the book reports this year in 
Junior and Senior English are being made from 
“War books.’ 

“In addition, we are now on a Junior Red 
Cross program which aids in supplying the needs 
outlined to us by the Detroit Junior Red Cross. 
In the boys’ school this applies to the Shop 
work particularly.” 





Lawrence G. and Dorothy H. Leavitt, of 
Vermont ACADEMY, are authors of an article 
in Parents Magazine for June, 1943, entitled 
“What the Right School Can Give Them.” 





GeorceE Scuoor celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on November 6, and the occasion was 
dignified by the publication of The History of 
George School, 1893-1943. The book can be ob- 
tained by application to George School Alumni 


Association, George School, Pa. The cost is 
$1.50. 
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“Il am glad to report, however, that as a 
whole the School is standing staunchly not only 
for Mathematics and the scientific disciplines, 
but for a balanced curriculum with due empha- 
sis on English, the Classics, French and German, 
and History, as well as on Music and the Fine 
Arts. It is good to know that twenty-five boys 
have been taking Greek this year. As one of 
our graduates said: ‘Unless we read the Classics 
we won’t hate what Hitler stands for long 
enough and hard enough.’ And I am also glad 
to say that every Form includes in its curricu- 
lum two periods given to the study of Chris- 
tianity. The Bible, the Prayer Book, Church 
History, Christian faith and life are taken up 
systematically. 

“Tt can fairly be said that the School is com- 
mitted to an all-out battle for the kind of edu- 
cation that totalitarian countries have sought 
to eradicate. At a time when the energies of 
our country are concentrated so fully upon the 
waging of war it is worth pausing to remember 
that our warfare is a double one. It includes 
not merely the defeat of the external enemy but 
it also includes the defeat of the ideas and phil- 
osophy for which the totalitarians stand.” 


— The Rev. Jonn Crocker, 
The Groton School Quarterly, June. 





“Intellectual guidance is, of course, the 
primary field of the School, but our job is far 
greater than the mere teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering. In every class, from the 
earliest year up, our work must be presented in 
such a way as to challenge our pupils ¢o think. 
They should become intellectual independents, 
fostered on the truths that we have inherited 
but always alert for discovery. This sort of 
teaching cannot be created by our normal 
schools nor by our courses in education. It is 
born into certain people as a natural quality and 
permeates a classroom as an indefinable some- 
thing that makes all the difference in the world 
between good teaching and mediocre teaching. 
Education at its poorest teaches subjects; edu- 
ucation at its best uses subjects to teach people 
how to live abundantly. The latter is the ulti- 
mate goal of all instruction.” 


— From “A Message from the Headmaster,” 
Haverford School Alumni News, October. 





Art At Exeter 
“A Consumer’s Guide to Color Prints” is 
the title of an article by Thomas M. Folds, 
Academy art director, published in the May 


issue of the Magazine of Art. The article ex- 
plains briefly how various kinds of color repro- 
ductions are made and warns the public that 
most of those now on the market, particularly 
color prints published in popular magazines and 
art books, are mere travesties of the original 
paintings they supposedly reproduce. Mr. Folds 
is also author and illustrator of the section on 
design in the manual, “How to Make and Re- 
produce Posters,’ issued last spring by the 
Graphics Division of the O. W. I. This manual 
is distributed to schools, colleges, and commer- 
cial artists throughout the country. 

Students in the Academy art courses helped 
assemble a large display of Exerer work, which 
was featured as the introduction to the pre- 
paratory school section in the exhibition “Art 
Education in Wartime,” which opened last 
May 25 at the galleries of Boston’s Institute of 
Modern Art. Unfortunately, a fire in one of 
the galleries destroyed this display as well as 
many smaller entries from other schools. 


— Phillips Exeter Bulletin. 





EXILED PILGRIM 


On September Ist, Mr. William Hubben, 
Director of Religious Interests at GEORGE 
ScHOoL, succeeded to the editorship of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, a weekly magazine pri- 
marily concerned with material of interest to 
the Society of Friends. Its 3,500 weekly copies 
go to all five continents. 


I am glad to quote a review of Mr. Hubben’s 
new book, Exiled Pilgrim. 


William Hubben’s autobiography “Exiled Pilgrim’’ is 
indeed a stirring and enlightening book. It is a com- 
pletely different presentation of the rise of Naziism in 
Germany, and a moving account of the author’s life; his 
childhood in rural Germany, different people and forces 
which influenced him, and the mental conflicts which led 
to his life’s important decisions. The Saturday Review 
of Literature says, “Here is a delightful book, written 
with a genuine love for humanity, with deep under- 
standing, unaffected humor, and that striking sincerity 
which the greatest professional skill can never produce 
artificially.” 

The lack of bitterness, but firmness of purpose in this 
book is amazing. Mr. Hubben’s accounts of Naziism, 
Quakerism, and Catholicism are unbiased, and at the 
same time one is moved by his determined faith which 
developed over a long period of hard and trying experi- 
ences. To quote again The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, ““. . . an unceasing quest for truth and the central 
values of belief guided him through the narrow straits 
between fanaticism and nihilistic cynicism — through 
which so pathetically few of his generation in Germany 
were able to sail. It was on that road that he found his 
way to the Friends.” 

We must realize that it takes a strong person with 
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strong convictions to tear himself away from a Catholic 
upbringing (which is usually more strongly imbedded 
into a person’s life than most religions) and from the 
extenuating circumstances of the Nazi rule. 


The ‘“‘before” and “‘after” of Naziism in “Exiled Pil- 
grim” is tremendously interesting. Mr. Hubben uses 
people to interpret the astounding changes in living and 
thinking of the Germans. Again quoting the former 





source, . with remarkable clarity he ee some 
of the crucial problems of the German mind 

It ought to be a pleasure for Mr. Hubben’s students 
especially, to read this account of a man and his faith — 
the kind of faith, when possessed by enough people, leads 
on and on towards the understanding of one’s self and 
one’s fellow men. 


—George School News. 


WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, The Laurel School 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER MCAFEE at EMMA 
WILLARD 


Lieutenant Commander Mildred H. McAfee, 
director of the WAVES and president of Welles- 
ley College, conducted vesper services at Emma 
WILLARD ScHoot on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 7th. She urged her audience to prepare 
itself for the post-war years, for, she said, “never 
have American women been in such demand for 
all kinds of activity for the accomplishment of 
very big purposes.”” Miss McAfee took her text 
from the Sermon on the Mount. She stressed 
the fact that educated women would have to 
exercise discrimination and initiative in what 
they work for. Belief in “‘ask and it shall be 
given you” is not enough. Hitler, she pointed 
out, has demonstrated his ability to choose what 
he wants and to take steps to accomplish his 
purpose. 

What society demands of its citizens, in 
addition to discrimination and initiative, is the 
kind of behavior that will further the highest 
purposes for individuals and for mankind as a 
whole. In conclusion Miss McAfee warned that 
too often both individuals and groups are likely 
to work for opportunities not in order to make 
the recipients more effective citizens in their 
own communities, but instead to secure for 
themselves advantages that set them off as 
superior to others. She especially warned her 
audience against developing ambitions that 
necessitate selfish thinking. 

Trustees of Emma WILLARD, and local alum- 
nae of Vassar and Wellesley College, joined in 
the service. 





THe Honor System at THE CALHoun SCHOOL 

The Honor System may be briefly described 
as a system of individual responsibility. It 
brings home to the individual student her per- 
sonal responsibility for the fair name and honor 
of the school whose advantages she enjoys. It 


emphasizes two things: first, that the student 
must recognize that she is fully answerable for 
every one of her acts and for all her dealings 
with the members of the faculty and with her 
fellow students; second, that she must recognize 
her personal responsibility for the well-being of 
the school in every phase of life in which it 
touches her existence. The Honor System in- 
cludes everything which touches the securing of 
aid, assistance or profit in scholastic work of 
whatever kind, whether in classroom, tests, or 
in work handed in to an instructor. 


A student charged with cheating, lying, or 
other grave breaches of honor, is placed on trial 
by the Honor Court. This court is composed of 
two senior representatives, two junior repre- 
sentatives, and one sophomore representative. 
These girls are nominated first by the Student 
League, then additional names are added by 
the Student Council, and finally the members of 
the Court are elected by the Student Council. 
A magistrate of the Honor Court is elected by 
the court from the senior representatives, and 
a secretary from the junior representatives. No 
girl holding the position of chairman of a com- 
mittee or club, or who is a council member, 
may hold a position on the Honor Court. 





Lincotn ScHooL 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Lincotn Scuoot girls are working in various 
forms of war and community service activities. 
Among them are 


Junior Red Cross which includes the bicycle 
corps 

SOCS (Student Organization for Civilian 
Services) 

Children’s Heart Association of Rhode Island 

As assistants in the hospitals 

As Nursery School assistants 
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As supervising children in art projects in the 
Rhode Island School of Design 
In the school’s special care, the John Hope 
Community Center for Colored Children. 
Many of the girls in both Lower and Upper 
schools are knitting for the Red Cross and 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
The Community Service Committee took 
charge of the contributions for the United 
War Fund and are working throughout the 
year for the school’s budget for charities. 





THe NIGHTINGALE-BAMFOoRD SCHOOL 

Because of the manpower shortage this sum- 
mer many members of the faculty were engaged 
in house cleaning, child care and family cooking 
— work of a prosaic nature perhaps, but of vital 
necessity. They also found time for gardening, 
knitting for relief organizations, canning, etc. 
One faculty member, in addition to managing her 
farm, canned 175 jars of fruit, 370 jars of vege- 
tables, lobster, crab and chicken: —in all an 
amount sufficient to provide one person with a 
two-years’ supply of food. One member picked 
blueberries and sold them at the local store. 
Another faculty member, who worked on her 
farm all summer, found driving the tractor and 
pitching hay more interesting occupations than 
weeding and hoeing. Still another faculty 
member signed with the United States Employ- 
ment Bureau for work on the fruit farms of 
Ulster County, New York, and picked and 
packed fruit and tomatoes for five weeks, — on 
a seven-day week schedule at the height of the 
season. 

Many of our number enrolled in volunteer 
activities, serving once or twice a week in can- 
teens for soldiers and sailors, in the Red Cross, 
in airplane spotting posts and spotting classes, 
in hospitals as nurses’ aides, and packing boxes 
for war prisoners. 

Members of the Art and Music Departments 
were able to use their special abilities in several 
ways. Designs for embroidery patterns, badly 
needed in military hospitals, were supplied. A 
summer class for teachers of music in kinder- 

artens was opened to C. D. V. O. volunteers 
be child care. Six volunteers who were pledged 
to a minimum of 100 hours of work took the 
course. The member who taught the course 
mentioned above also conducted at the Metro- 
politan Museum a series of community “sings” 
which were attended by children from municipal 
settlement schools all over the city. One of our 
number enrolled in the WAVES last year and 





another is leaving us the fall to join the same 
organization. 

It might be mentioned in closing that, for- 
tunately for the school, a sufficient number of 
devoted faculty members kept their heads and 
spent most of the summer in New York, wrest- 
ling with problems of school administration, en- 
rollment and curriculum, so that 20 East 92nd 
Street was able to open its doors as usual on 
September 30th. 





LavurEL SCHOOL 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

The contribution made by Lauret ScHoou 
to the recent War Chest Drive in Cleveland was 
$2,020. This sum represented the individual 
contributions of members of the faculty, the 
students and the staff, as well as some of the 
proceeds of a previous entertainment. In addi- 
tion, a student entertainment, “A County Fair,” 
raised a fund of $300, part of which is used to 
support a war orphan in England under the 
Foster Parent Plan. ... Each class in the 
school has a war work project for the year. The 
seniors are selling War Bonds and stamps. 
Members of the Junior Class work once a week 
in Social Service at the various hospitals and 
settlement houses in Cleveland. The Sophomore 
Class is collecting candy, cigarettes, records and 
sheet music, and sending them to the U.S.O., 
the Stagedoor Canteen and the Marine Hospital. 
The project of the Freshman Class is making 
cartoon scrapbooks for the service men in hos- 
pitals. . . . Members of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion are engaged in war work not only at home 
but all over the world. A large group is in Red 
Cross work abroad, with assignments in Eng- 
land, in Africa and in India. We are well repre- 
sented, too, in the WAVES, the WACS and the 
Coast Guard. 





Pre-PRoFESSIONAL Courses AT WESTOVER 

The school feels that all properly qualified 
young women, who at the end of their secondary 
school years are not planning to continue their 
education in college, should plan for definite 
training to fit them for wartime or reconstruc- 
tion work. It therefore plans individual sched- 
ules for its students, based on certain broad re- 
quirements for successful professional training 
in different fields. The courses offered are in 
pre-nursing, pre-business, and dietetics and 
child care. 

It is the general recommendation of the 
Federal authorities that all young women whio 
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are able to do so enter the nursing profession 
after at least two years of college or through an 


accredited college-nursing course. WESTOVER 
therefore requires that students electing its pre- 
nursing course present sixteen college units for 
graduation. 

Many young women will be needed in the 
next years to fill responsible office positions in 
the civil service, industry and business. Before 
entering upon their professional training in this 
field, they should have thorough secondary 
school preparation to give them the background 
which alone can fit them to do more than merely 
stereotyped office work. Students electing the 
pre-business course at Westover will be expected 
to complete the regular secondary school re- 
quirements in E nglish, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, social sciences, science, and one unit of 
psychology. 

A large number of trained women will be 
needed to care for the feeding and early educa- 
tion of populations in now devastated areas, as 
well as for similar work in industrial centers in 
this country. Students who hope to take part 
in such work should use their secondary school 
years to fit them, as far as possible, for successful 
professional training. Beside the regular second- 
ary school courses, they should elect economic 
geography and economics for the prospective 
worker in nutrition, and music or drawing and 
the history of art for those interested in child 
care. 


en Ww ILLARD ities 


Ingenuity on the part of Mlle. Lydie Brunaud 
and Miss Clorinda Ramsey, teachers of French 
at Emma WiLtarp Scuoot, has resulted in a 
unique approach to the teaching of French to 
fourth-year students. After one month the 
teachers both feel that their students speak as 
fluently as they have heretofore in the middle 
of the year. The two trained teachers, one na- 
tive French woman who holds her degree from 
an American college and the other an American 
who has lived in France, sit opposite one another 
in a circle of chairs in the classroom so that their 
comments may be easily heard. 

The American teacher plans the general pro- 
gram of the class and conducts most of the work 
in grammar. She smooths out the difficulties 
that come to pupils with an English-speaking 
background because she has met these same 
problems in her own training. 

The native French teacher enriches all the 
teaching by her spontaneous comments, her 
foreign point of view and her accurate criticisms 





in the fields of diction and French culture. Her 
presence in the class makes each pupil feel that 
she has come in contact with the “real thing,” 
a feeling that is heightened by the American 
teacher’s constant pointing out the salient 
differences in an attitude, in the twist of a con- 
struction or the use of a word. 

The aim of the course is to keep up a flow 
of planned conversations, partly memorized and 
partly spontaneous but guided. Selections of 
their own composition, or selections from the 
books the girls are reading, or from the time- 
honored Causeries en France by Patton are used. 
M. Roberts’ edition of Pecheur d’Islande serves 
as a background for language study and this is 
in turn fortified by reviewing Schwartz’s French 
Grammar Review which the girls have already 
studied in their third-year course. 

The course was begun by presenting a little 
skit about the “bouquinistes” along the Seine. 
The teachers gave the skit, then handed a copy 
to each of the girls and began drill in reading it, 
the native French teacher being the model for 
every movement and expression as well as for 
the pronunciation and intonation. The selection 
was assigned to be memorized for the next day. 

After reciting their roles the second day, 
each girl taking each part in turn, the girls were 
released to browse among books from the library. 
The teachers served as booksellers and the books 
were finally “‘paid for” by signing the cards. 
There was much discussion, in French, during 
the browsing. The book finally chosen by each 
girl was her first assignment in reading and in 
nearly every case proved a very happy choice. 
One or two evenings each week the girls have no 
other assignment but their reading. There are 
frequent discussions of the books in class and a 
written report as each book is finished. A new 
book is chosen at once so that each girl is always 
busy with some French books. She is guided in 
her choice. 

The grammar lessons are conducted more or 
less in the usual manner. A few girls are chosen 
to put the homework on the board, using the 
English sentences and not referring to their 
papers. While they are waiting, the other girls 
have oral drill, using the parts of the lessons 
previously covered in French III. In all the 
drill and oral work, the two teachers take their 
turns along with the girls in order always to 
keep a high standard before them. After check- 
ing the homework, there is more drill consisting 
of variations in review sentences which are re- 
cited, then written on the board to check. This 
type of drill goes quite fast. 
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The “Cercle Poétique,” which has long proved 
a good source of free conversation, is a club held 
every other Friday during class time and de- 
voted to the study of French poetry. The formal 
part of the meeting is carried on according to 
parliamentary rules. The program is varied. 
After the first few meetings, the arrangements 
for the program are entirely in charge of the 
girls, a new “directrice du programme’ being 
chosen for each meeting. She chooses the sub- 
ject and assigns the parts to the girls and teach- 
ers alike. These programs are sometimes very 
lively, sometimes lovely and always interesting. 
The girls memorize poems, analyze them, learn 
to read them with real expression, illustrate 
them, translate them and even set them to 
music. They sometimes delight the group with 
original poems in French. They also learn and 
tell a great deal about the poets. 

All this is a good introduction to the meet- 
ings of the Alliance Francaise held in Troy. 

To increase further their opportunity to hear 
and speak French, it is planned this year to have 
French weekends, at which times a small group 
of girls will spend the weekend in the clubhouse 
with one or two of the French teachers and will 
promise to speak only French the whole time. 
A variety of activities will be arranged, with, 
perhaps, a tea to which French-speaking people 
from outside the school will be invited. 


If this procedure really proves as profitable 
as it seems to promise, we hope to extend it to 
the other classes. It may be necessary to have 
the second teacher divide her time in several 
classes, but all the plans for the younger classes 
are still to be worked out, because such a pro- 
gram requires a broad understanding and con- 
genial co-operation on the part of both teachers. 





GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Parents’ Meeting 

A tea for the new parents of the school 
marked the official beginning of the Parents’ 
Auxiliary year. More than one hundred and 
seventy-five new parents, faculty and Auxiliary 
representatives attended this year’s tea in the 
Social Room of the Meeting House on Wednes- 
day, October 20th. A few words from Mr. Fow- 
ler and Miss Hardy and a brief résumé of the 
activities of the Parents’ Auxiliary by committee 
members left the balance of the afternoon free 
for parents and faculty to become better ac- 
quainted over a cup of tea. 


Since this tea provides new parents with a 


glimpse of just a cross section of our group, we 
look on the fall Parents’ Meeting, which occurs 
the evening of Tuesday, November 16th, this 
year, as the real opportunity for mothers and 
fathers to get to know each other and their chil- 
dren’s teachers. The grade meetings that even- 
ing enable us to consider problems of interest to 
us in dealing with our own children. It is in the 
general meeting that follows that we get “the 
feel” of our parent body and realize the deep 
interest and co-operation of an amazingly large 
number of parents. The social hour that cli- 
maxes our evening may be rationed in one sense, 
but not in the warmth and friendliness ever 
present among faculty and parents. 


Such meetings as these are of inestimable 
benefit to both faculty and parents. They make 
for understanding. They aid materially in fos- 
tering that close relationship which is so sig- 
nificant in our school family. 


East and West Lectures 

A series of 12 study-lectures on the Orient 
has been organized for the public and private 
school teachers of the city beginning Novem- 
ber 18. Pearl Buck, the founder of the East and 
West Association under whose auspices the lec- 
tures are being held, will give several of the 
lectures. Other distinguished speakers will be: 
Edgar Snow, James Y. C. Yen, Sir George San- 
som, Anup Singh, Reverend J. Henry Carpen- 
ter, H. T. Muzumdar, Marc Slonim and Otto 
Klineberg. 


Faculty Committees 


Each member of the staff is encouraged to 
sign up for one of the study-work committees. 
This year the following list of fields has been 
agreed upon for investigation: Religious Educa- 
tion, Health, The Lunchroom, School Store, Se- 
lective Service, Service Activities, Social Rela- 
tionships, The Library, The Centennial, and 
Transportation. 

One committee that has already got under 
way because of the urgency of its work is the 
one concerned with Service Activities, headed 
by Lucile Hiatt. A corresponding committee 
of the Student Council, headed by Frances 
Lukens, will work with the Faculty Committee. 
Already the following kinds of activities have 
been selected: Tot Lots, Hospitals, Other Com- 
munity Services including an Employment 
Agency, Relief Services (clothing, books, etc.), 
School Garden, United Charities and Red Cross, 
and Service within the School. 
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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The response of member schools to a recent 
questionnaire makes it clear that they believe 
the Board should hold a meeting during 1944. 
The Nineteenth Annual Conference, therefore, 
will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, on Saturday, February 26. The general 
subject of the Conference will be “Education in 
the Post-War World.” 


The outline of the program is as follows: 
8:30 A.M. 
9:30-11:09 


Registration begins. 


Section Meetings (English, Mathe- 
matics, Primary School, Religion). 


11:15 A.M.-12:15 General Meeting, with speaker. 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon, with speaker. 
3:00-4:00 Section Meetings (Latin, Library, 
Modern Languages, Natural Sci- 
ences, School Studies). 
Although the meetings will be attended 
chiefly by men and women within commuting 


distance of New York, a number of schools in 
other parts of the country, even in the west, 
have stated their intention of sending delegates. 
We cannot too strongly emphasize the need of 
making early hotel reservations. Hotels in New 
York are so crowded that it is no longer possible 
to expect to find accommodations unless reserva- 
tions have been made, and acknowledged, in 
advance. 

Because so many meetings have been given 
up, and because they are convinced that it is 
more than ever essential for schools to have con- 
tact with one another, delegates are going to 
make an effort to attend the Conference, often 
at some inconvenience to themselves and to 
their schools. In order that their expectations 
may be fulfilled, we are doing our best to secure 
noted speakers who will discuss practical, timely 
subjects with authority and inspiration, Sec- 
tion meetings will be informal, and a vigorous 
exchange of ideas among the delegates will be 
encouraged. 


The next issue of the BULLETIN will announce 
the program in detail. 


New Eprror 


The Executive Committee takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment to the editorial 
staff of the BuLLetin of Mr. Robert U. Jame- 
son, of Haverrorp ScHoot. His department, 
“Independent School Slants,” is introduced in 


this issue (see pages 10 to 12), and a letter from 
him, suggesting ideas for the future development 
of the BULLETIN appears on page 17. 


PRELIMINARY REportTS ON EXAMINATIONS 


On November 5, the preliminary reports of 
the four examining committees were sent to 
schools which participated in the June Examina- 
tion Program. These reports summarize the 
criticisms of the 1943 examinations and announce 
plans for those of 1944. Final reports will be 


presented in the appropriate sections at the 
Annual Conference. 


New MEMBERS 


We are happy to welcome the following 
schools to membership in the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board: 


CoLorapbo Mixirary Scoot, Denver, Col- 
orado (rejoined) 


GILMAN CountTRY SCHOOL 
(rejoined) 


Lenox ScHoot, New York City 
Miss Portrer’s ScHOooL, 


, Roland Park, Md. 


Farmington, Conn. 


St. ANDREW’s ScHooL, Middletown, Dela- 
ware 
St. Mary’s Hatt, San Antonio, Texas 


Tasor Acapemy, Marion, Mass. 
University Scuoo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watnut Hitt Scuoot, Natick, Mass. 
Wivkes-Barre Day Scuoot, Forty Fort, Pa. 


Winsor ScHoo , Boston, Mass. 








The War Department announces publication of 
four pamphlets, supplementing the Bulletin PIT- 
330 (Pre-Induction Training in Vocational Schools, 
Vocational Departments, and Trade Schools). They 
are: 





PIT-331 Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Auto Mechanics 

PIT-332 Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Machine Shop Practice 

PIT-333 Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Aircraft Maintenance 

PIT-334 Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 


Electrical Signal Communication 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


In the October issue of ProGressive Epuca- 
tion the high spot should be the articles Yes! 
and No! on the subject of Teachers’ Unions. It 
isn’t. 

These two articles by Kermit Eby of the 
Education Department, Washington, D.C., and 
William Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of 
Teacher’s College, are published on opposite 
pages, on which ProcressivE Epucation has 
gone to the trouble of catercornering gigantic 
Yes’s! and No’s! complete with exclamation 
points. The exclamation points lead one to ex- 
pect a strong feeling, which undoubtedly the 
gentlemen have, but which is not present in their 
arguments. We wonder once more why, on 
controversial issues, writers are so rarely con- 
troversial. 


But speaking of convincing arguments, there 
is an astounding amphibious teacher, Emma 
Dickson Sheehy, up at Horace Mann School, 
who in an article entitled The Reservoir Comes to 
the Kindergarten convinces her readers that it 
is entirely practicable and desirable to let the 
very young satisfy their aquatic instincts by 
building a water system in the school room — 
a water system which involves electric pumps, 
wash boilers, siphons, rubber hoses leading to 
drinking fountains, frequent calls for dry clothes 
and innumerable splashes, spills and mops. I’d 
like to let this gal loose on one side or the other 
of a vital subject like teachers’ unions. She’d 
have us all in them or all out of them in a jiffy, 
and if we got hurt in the process, she’d just send 
home for some clean clothes for us and call in a 
few fathers with more pumps and we’d be all 
right. 

Constance Warren, the president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, writes an article on colleges 
after the war that is interesting but sad to us 
in that she rings the death knell for the lecture 
system. The point the author makes is that ina 
college equipped with extensive libraries this 
system is merely a hangover from the days when 
the universities had their one book chained down. 
The point we’d like to make is that we have 
spent some of our happiest hours in the shady 
back rows of large classrooms having our brains 
cranked into action by some strange scholar, 
in love with his subject, who would have fled 
with the tail of his gown flapping in the breeze 
at the thought of sitting down with our adoles- 
cent brains in the intimate contact pictured by 


WE RECOMMEND ... 


Miss Warren in her blueprint of individualized 
education. By some sort of quirk the books of 
these scholars often compare to their lectures as 
a poor recording to a symphony. 

In the November issue interesting reading is 
the review of an article in July’s Fortune called 
Ferment in Education. Fortune has been rather 
waspish about progressive education and Eunice 
Barnard is a bit waspish about Fortune. It 
seems ForTUNE surveys progressivism and trad- 
itionalism and ends by cuddling over pretty 
close to Robert Hutchins and Plato. However, 
the interesting point is that if Forrune pub- 
lishes an article on Ferment in Education there 
1s ferment i in education and since part of For- 
TUNE’S platform is more money for education— 
that’s good. 

— Dorice N. Tay or, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 





Tue C.assics 


The Intensive Language Program and the 
Teaching of Latin 

At the meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States held in Philadelphia last 
April, Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant of Yale 
University delivered a significant and thought- 
provoking discourse on the subject which forms 
the title to this article. Professor Sturtevant’s 
paper has been printed in the CvassicaL 
WEEKLY for October 11, 1943. 

If any official has the right to impose home- 
work on Latin teachers, that person should use 
his authority to make Professor Sturtevant’s 
paper required reading. 

The intensive language program counsels 
teachers of living languages to have present in 
the classroom a native speaker, to serve, we 
might say, as an umpire between the language 
and the teacher. It being impossible to have at 
hand a native informant for Latin, Professor 
Sturtevant suggests that we avail ourselves of 
some authentic Latin in lieu of the native in- 
formant. For the function of the native in- 
formant is to be substituted the memorization of 
some Latin text and of examples embodying 
syntactical usages. Students must be given 
generous help towards the comprehension of the 
memorized passages. As I understand the pro- 
fessor’s intent, the memorized selections are to 
be so thoroughly committed that they become 
an almost ineradicable part of the pupils’ mental 
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life. To quote the professor: “I venture to say 
that more progress can be made in mastering the 
language by committing one page to memory — 
accurately and thoroughly — than by ‘trans- 
lating’ fifty pages in the customary way.” 

Since the printed report of Professor Sturte- 
vant’s paper has translating enclosed within 
quotation marks, I shall not attempt to define 
the term as used by him in this context. The 
professor admits that he has not tried this de- 
vice with a Latin class, but says that he knows 
what it has done for him. I have no doubt that 
many who read Latin with facility and pleasure 
will agree that the memorization of classical 
Latin has incalculable influence upon progress 
towards the development of ability to read and 
think in Latin. And, by the way, one who habit- 
ually translates as he “‘reads” is never more than 
a mere translator and not in the real sense a 
reader. My own early training in Latin was 
pretty much along the lines laid down by Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant. Added to my classroom work 
and home assignments was a_ considerable 
amount of voluntarily memorized matter. I 
believe that the passages which I memorized did 
me more good than any other technique that I 
was taught or found out for myself. But with 
all this favorable experience I have my doubts 
about what the professor has to say concerning 
the value of one page memorized in reference to 
fifty pages translated. According to this pro- 
portion, the memorization of three pages of 
Caesar ought to be equivalent to one hundred 
and fifty pages translated in the customary way. 
Incidentally, there seems to be a barb hidden in 
the words “‘customary way,” and if we under- 
stand “‘bad old way,” we may be nearer to the 

rofessor’s meaning. Translating, however, can 
be done very thoroughly and efficiently. It has 
been my experience that boys taken properly 
through about one hundred and fifty pages of 
Caesar, that is, through the first four books of 
The Gallic War, can successfully meet the re- 
quirements of the Cp. 2 Examination. I do not 
think that my boys would be ready to pass Cp. 
2 with the first year Latin as described by Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant and three pages of Caesar 
memorized, along with the memorized examples. 
From the first three pages of Gallic War they 
would get a vocabulary of approximately two 
hundred and seventy words, without the proper 
names. They would have hold-over vocabulary 
from the first year, but whether they would 
have sufficient experience with Caesar’s style to 
deal successfully with the unseen matter offered 
by the examiners is another question. 


Professor Sturtevant does not care much for 
“sight translation.” Requirements, however, 
being what they are, most of us will continue 
with sight translation until we find something 
demonstrably better. 

Professor Sturtevant’s article is not to be 
judged by criticism of a detail or of oditer dicta. 
He has sounded a clarion note that should be 
heard and heeded by all Latin teachers. I for 
one am trying to follow out his suggestions as 
far as conditions permit. 

— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 

The leading article in the October issue of 
THe EncGiisH Journat deals with the work of 
Frederick Prokosch, and is written by Dayton 
Kohler, Assistant Professor of English at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. I am not nearly 
well enough acquainted with Mr. Prokosch’s 
writings to comment intelligently on Professor 
Kohler’s estimate of them. A part of the gen- 
eral conclusion of the essay, however, seems in- 
teresting and open to question. Professor Kohler 
writes: 

Today every serious writer must commit himself to a 
literature of terror; he has no other course open to him. 
He cannot transcend his world — Thomas Mann is the 
one notable exception — and he cannot explain it; he 
can only describe it. . . . Even if he believes, as many 


do, that we are between two great movements of civiliza- 
tion, he faces a world of no set values. 


Is this, one wonders, the first time in the 
history of the world that some men in it have 
regarded it as having no set values? If not, have 
all serious writers, in similar situations in the 
past, invariably committed themselves to the 
literature of terror? Because explanation is 
difficult and because one man’s explanation may 
not meet with another man’s agreement, will 
serious writers be prevented from making at- 
tempts at explanation? By the way, what is all 
this about “‘a world of no set values?” It is the 
absence of them, no doubt, which causes us to 
be horrified at Nazi brutality in Poland (and 
elsewhere), to applaud British fortitude under 
air attack, and to resent Japanese treachery at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Another interesting article in the October 
issue is Charles A. Daly’s National Unity through 
American Literature. Mr. Daly compares two 
anthologies of American literature recently con- 
sidered for adoption in the Detroit high schools. 
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One of these was rejected on the basis that it 
slighted the Negro as a writer and the Negro as 
a person. “There was not included in its seven 
hundred pages,” says Mr. Daly, “‘a single selec- 
tion from the works of a Negro in any field 
of American literature. The nearest it came 
to this was in printing [four] spirituals.” Selec- 
tions in the book seem calculated to impress the 
reader with the idea that the primary Negro 
characteristics are simplicity, superstition, imag- 
ination, and laziness. Such an approach is not 
designed to fulfill the promise of the editors that 
“the American experiment in Democracy has 


been generously illustrated throughout this 
book.” 
Mr. Daly’s thesis — that interracial under- 


standing can and should be fostered through the 
reading and study of literature — is wholly ad- 
mirable. In attacking the rejected anthology, 
however, he is not, I think, wholly fair. The 
omission of literature written by Negroes is 
certainly culpable. Mr. Daly, however, gives 
the impression that no included material by 
white authors is friendly to the Negro — except 
in a gently tolerant sort of way. Unfortunately 
about half of his quotations in support of this 
idea are from O. Henry’s story “A Municipal 
Report.” Taken out of context, the quotations 
sound convincing. The story itself, however, 
gives quite a different impression, and I cannot 
help wondering whether the editors of the work 
have done quite so bad a job as Mr. Daly makes 
out. 

One brief mention. The analysis by David 
Kopel called ‘Reading Textbooks and the 
Reading Program” is impossible to summarize 
adequately in a short space, but is well worth 
reading in full. 

— Hvuecu Kino Wricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 

Any who have access to a copy of the current 
(October) number of THE Liprary QUARTERLY 
will find a source of both enjoyment and profit 
in the leading article: The Organization of Knowl- 
edge in Books, by Geoffrey Woledge, librarian of 
Queen’s University in Belfast. Mr. Woledge 
believes that “it is on our critical knowledge of 
books . . . that we must base any claim to con- 
sider ourselves as a profession,” and in building 
up this thesis he has written an entertaining and 
spirited history of the literature of information 
and its (as we now call it) “documentation.” 





His excursion across this vast territory begins 
with Hesiod and ends with Miss Mudge and H. 
W. Wilson, touching by the way such egregious 
figures as “Joe” Scaliger, Daniel Georg Morhof, 
and Diderot. We learn where the first book re- 
view appeared and why the Britannica ought to 
be polymathic instead of encyclopedic. The 
article won’t help you with the “household 
affairs” of the library, but it is good for the soul 
at this year’s end or any other. Somehow Mr. 
Woledge brings a large and forbidding matter 
quietly home to men’s bosoms. 

* * * 

An arsenal of pertinent articles is contained 
in November’s Witson Lisrary BuLLetIN (War 
Information Number). War News Via Maps 
by Helmuth Bay affords an up-to-date estimate 
of what the well-equipped library should have 
in the way of cartographic materials, but the 
recommendations are often too general to be 
very helpful to the non-specialist. For example, 
when Mr. Bay states that every library should 
own at least two large atlases, one American and 
one foreign, one feels cheated of a good sugges- 
tion when no reference to specific works is in- 
cluded. Libraries and Their Uncle Sam by Helen 
T. Steinbarger sheds light upon the always 
slightly confusing subject of Federal library ac- 
tivities and what you may expect from the 
Office of Education, the OWI Library Program 
Division, the Library of Congress, and other 
agencies and departments. War and the Library 
is an eight-page bibliography by Beatrice B. 
Rakestraw which includes “all important ma- 
terial relevant to the war effort which has ap- 
peared in state and general professional library 


publications through September, 1943.” The 
entries are well classified and annotated. 
* * * 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary, filling at 


last the perennial hiatus left by the lapsing of 
Lippincott, cheered us up recently. We trust it 
has done the same for all. Don’t miss those 
tables at the back. 
— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








NOTICE TO SCHOOL REPRESENTATIVES 


We suggest that you check the contents of each 
issue of the BuLLETIN with care. Articles of inter- 
est to particular school departments should be 
called to the attention of the members of those 
departments. 
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Mopern LAaNGuAGES 
The Modern Language Fournal 
October, 1943 
E. Koch, Thoughts In Season. 
and stimulating article, Mr. Koch pleads for 
emphasis on the arts, i.e., literature, music, the 
graphic and plastic arts, as fundamental and 


In a noble 


essential in all school curricula. In the face of 
present military and social demands, vocational 
and practical courses are in vogue and shoving 
all others into the background. Mr. Koch sees 
in this tendency, away from the “ethically forma- 
tive subjects,” an imitation of Fascist and to- 
talitarian practices. 

Mr. Koch’s point is certainly well taken. 
The elimination of studies high in “human con- 
tent,” would be a calamity. But is it inevitable 
that an education that furnishes youth with 
knowledge of the physical and social world, 
which remains the source of literature, philosophy 
and art, cannot be better than that which the 
past has seemed to bequeathe to us? 

Mr. Koch’s general claims are sound, but 
art which “reflects essentially the basic simi- 
larity of all humanity,” etc., could perhaps be 
revealed as effectively and more cogently 
through thoughtfully planned vocational and 
practical courses. Labels do not suffice for 
praise or condemnation. And who was it who 
said that teachers and preachers have constantly 
turned men away from an honest examination 
and acceptance of reality to ideals, the results 
of which have not been pretty? 

V. Coutant, Foreign Language Grammar and 
Reflective Thinking. The “interlingual seman- 
tics,” i.e., the interrelations in languages be- 
tween words, their spellings, meanings and uses, 
may be the basis for vitalizing the study of 
language. It involves a complete understand- 
ing on the part of teacher and pupil that irregu- 
larities and eccentricities of languages are not 
in the true sense violations of grammatical rules, 
since grammar is an artificial structure con- 





ceived by pedagogues, but reflections of the 
variety and unpredictability of human beings in 
their living and speaking. 

This is a ponderous article, but well worth 
reading. 

L. Lindquist, Where the Blame Belongs. ““The 
teaching of foreign languages in our country has 
been a failure.” This sentence, quoted from 
Major Roger’s article in last May’s Journat, 
sets Miss Lindquist on her indignant way. She 
accepts the indictment, at least partially, but 
the educationists and our government are at 
fault, not the teachers themselves. Foreign 
languages are given insufficient time and empha- 
sis in curricula, and low standards of teaching 
and of student work are encouraged and even 
required. 

This is true enough. It is also true, alas, 
that much of the fault does lie with language 
teachers themselves, who frequently have been 
inadequately prepared and are often educa- 
tionally unenlightened. 

W. K. Jones, Social Aspects of Modern 
Language Teaching. Foreign languages are of as 
much social value as other subjects, and their 
contributions to man’s store of knowledge and 
wisdom are as tangible and valid. The coming 
generation needs the social experience that 
foreign language study alone can give him. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 








The editors of the BULLETIN wish to apologize 
for the inadvertent omission of Miss Mary L. Pun- 
derson’s name at the end of her review of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY on pages 38 and 39 of the Nov- 
ember issue. Miss Punderson was unable to con- 
tribute to this issue, but an article by her will ap- 
pear in these columns next time. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DRIVE 


Publication of two new manuals, “Physical 
Fitness through Health Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps,” and “Handbook on Physical Fit- 
ness for Students in Colleges and Universities,” 
to advance the Nation-wide drive for phy sical 
fitness of youth, is announced by the U. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The first—-a companion manual to the 
earlier “Phy ag! Fitness through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps” — proposes six 
major health objectives as a basis for a wartime 
emergency program of health education in high 
schools. The six aims are: 1, correction of 
remediable defects; 2, prevention and control of 
communicable diseases; 3, improvement in nu- 
trition; 4, prevention of accidents and training 
to assist in giving emergency care; 5, daily pro- 
gram planning for balanced living; and, 6, de- 
velopment of sound mental attitudes. ‘The 
manual is meant to be suggestive rather than 
prescriptive and was issued in co-operation with 
the Committee on Physical Fitness, Federal 
Security Agency. It was prepared by a special 
committee including representatives of the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Public Health Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, teachers of health educa- 
tion, and other specialists. 

The drive for physical fitness being carried 
on in the Nation’s schools, started immediately 
after declaration of war, was intensified with 
the announcement made by Selective Service 
that surveys showed approximately 25 percent 
of 18-19-year-old registrants were physically un- 
fit for regular military service. Leading causes 
of rejection are charted on the attached picto- 
graph, one of many illustrations in the new 
manual, “Physical Fitness through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps.” 

Since the publication of “Physical Fitness 





through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps” in the fall of 1942, 31 States have adopted 
wholly or with modifications the plan for physi- 
cal education outlined in it. In a great many 
schools, physical education classes are now held 
five times a week instead of two or three. 

Physical fitness is necessary for satisfactory 
service on the home and factory front as well 
as in the armed services, according to leaders 
in both fields. A physically fit person is one 
who is free of handicapping infection, disease, or 
defects; is properly nourished; practices whole- 
some mental hygiene; and possesses sufficient 
strength, endurance, skill, and knowledge to 
perform daily activities successfully. 

One of the serious hindrances to an all-out 
fitness effort has been the shortage of trained 
teachers in this field, schools report. Several 
methods of meeting this shortage are suggested 
in ““Meeting Teacher Shortage in Wartime Phys- 
ical Education,” a statement in the September 
15, 1943 issue of Education for Victory, official bi- 
weekly publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Use of trained student leaders has been 
found of great value, the report states. 

Copies of U. S. Office of Education physical 
fitness publications may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., at the following prices: 


“Physical Fitness through Health Education 
for the Victory Corps” (Pamphlet number 
3 in the Victory Corps series) 20 cents. 


“Handbook on Physical Fitness for Students 
in Colleges and Universities” 25 cents. 


“Physical Fitness through Physical Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps” (Pamphlet 
number 2 in the Victory Corps series) 25 
cents. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year 

Py eer 

French Vocabulary List pee aa ee ee eas 

aan ica £8 wee eg ig ds on ae ka Wk Re A 

Examination Papers in English, ante Latin, Mathematics 
1941 and 1942 Papers. Se er ere 
For past years (so far as they are in ‘stock) eek a eopaeaee ve 

Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
every active member school) . 

Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 

Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education 

Survey of Modern Languages oa Feat kar es iss 

Report of Modern Language ible i 1940 . eats 

Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Sitios Dccahind ti 

Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
Traxler) : 

Report of the Modern a" Committee (reprinted from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . 

Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1932) . 

*Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part J — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Raeiibaiie iiilins 
Board 


1939 Report on the Status * haan in Peivese Schools sacks 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science heneniel held in New 
York, November, 1936 . e verre 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books teal’ 6, 7, 8, and 9) . 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
The 1943 Lists single copy ........ 
3-24 copies 
25-100 copies 
IIE 4 6 pane deat 46 
three-year subscription.......... 


Annual Report 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 


copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 


Non-Member Member 
$ .35 each $ .30 
— .20 
— 27 
i * 55 
06 « 04 
_— 03 
2.00 per 10 
subscription each copy 
15 10 
15 10 
.20 a5 
15 12 
.10 .08 
10 .08 
im 30 
25 .20 
50 25 
50 2s 
30 25 
ae a 
.20 15 
15 12 
Jr. Sr. Jr. Sr. 
16 .18 
i «2S 0 2 
11.13 any quantity 
10 = .12 
35 40 
No Charge 





